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THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION OF FOUNDRYMEN AND MANUFACTURERS 
MAY 17—22, 1909. 


The week of May 17-22, 1909, witnessed the most suc- 
cessful convention of associations devoted to the foundry 
and allied industries that was ever held. The occasion 
was the fourteenth annual convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and the third of the Ameri- 
can Brass Founders’ Association. With these met the 
American Foundry Foremen and the Foundry and Manu- 
facturers’ Supply Association, which latter organization 
furnished the star attraction in the 
shape of their exhibit of foundry ma- 
chinery and appliances, supplies, etc. 


The American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and the American’ Brass 
Foundrymen’s Association held joint 


sessions which, while being a vast im- 
provement in point of attendance over 
the meetings held in Toronto last year, 
it seems probable that both separate 
and joint sessions will be held next 
year. The convention was remarkably 
well attended, there being a registra- 
tion of over 1,800 and a total attend- 
ance probably of over 2,500. The meet- 
ings were on the whole well attended 
and aside from one or two unforeseen 
‘incidents, were very successful. 

Owing to the fact that the lecture 
hall in which the meetings were held 
was directly over the exhibition rooms, 
the roar and jar of machinery was so 
manifest as to seriously interfere with 
the reading of papers. The Cincinnati 
Fire Prevention Bureau assumed an 
obstinate attitude which resulted 
preventing the use of a moving picture 
machine. This detracted materially 
from the interest of some of the 
papers read, as it had been proposed 
to illustrate them by moving pic- 
tures. 

The opening meeting held on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, May 18, was a joint session of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Association and the American Brass Founders’ 
Association, and was called to order by the president of 
theformer, L. L. Anthes, of the Toronto Foundry Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada, who read the annual address. 

W. R. Webster, Bridgeport, Conn., vice-president of 
the Brass Founders’ Association, delivered the annual 
address of that organization in the absence, through ill- 
ness, of the president, C. J. Caley, of New Britain, Conn. 

THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The American Brass Founders’ Association was 

founded because of a conviction that the enormous bene- 
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fits to the arts connected with the founding of cast iron, 
which had been brought about by our parent society, the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, could be paralle led 
in the arts more or less directly connected with the found- 
ing of the non-ferrous metals and their alloys. 

It is primarily the function of an association such as 
this to enlarge and extend knowledge of the natural laws 
upon which is based the practice of the arts to which we 
are devoted, to the end that our meth 
ods may thereby become more efficient 
and precise. It is no longer necessary 
to argue concerning the 
the application of scientific methods in 
this connection if the best results are 
to be secured. We need concern our 
selves only with the ways of most cet 
tainly accomplishing a proper union of 
the knowledge and methods of the 
laboratory with the knowledge and 
methods of our industrial practice 

To such an extent has the advantage 
of organized association in connection 
with the industry become 
demonstrated both in this country 
abroad, that it may well be held to be 
one of the foremost influences in pro 
ducing processes, and backward indeed 


necessity of 


progress of 
and 


is the industry which does not, or can- 
not, derive marked benefit from such 
a course. 

This movement has been founded 
upon the procedure of the great learned 
societies. institutions which extend 
backward to the beginning of modern 


science, as we know it. In general the 
method consists of the publication at 
stated times of papers upon related 
subjects and of discussions concerning 
them. 

In following out this practice it be 
comes necessary that at our annual conventions we 
should have presented to us papers on subjects need- 
ful to our work. Upon the value of the knowledge 
imparted by these papers, and the discussions which 
result will depend the magnitude of the influence which 
we exert. It should. therefore, be our chief aim to so 
stimulate our members that those who possess special 
knowledge may be led to impart it. It has 
been held that special knowledge of industrial im 
portance cannot properly be imparted freely, but held for 
the benefit of its possessor. There are many instances 
in which this is unquestionably so. It should, however, 
be recognized that we are primarily associated for the 
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purpose of receiving knowledge and that in order to do 
so it is but fair that in so far as we are able, we should 
likewise impart it. This is not impossible with all due 
regard to matters of commercial advantage. Experi- 
ence has proven that those who have most fear of im- 
parting knowledge are usually in most need of it. It is 
well in this connection to imagine what would be the 
condition of our civilization, industrial and other, if 
acquired knowledge had perished with its original pos- 
sessors. On the other hand, we may well remember that 
our own axioms are often our neighbors’ problems. 

In no way, then, can we more certainly insure the 
progress of this organization than by the use of proper 
means of obtaining the presentation of papers by our 
members. This matter should constitute a part of the 
duty of the Committee on Papers. This committee should 
make inquiry among the membership as to what subjects 
are of current interest and importance and invite papers 
from those especially qualified to elucidate them. Such 
a committee could properly secure the co-operation of the 
technical schools. 

Not the least of the functions which we should exercise 
should be the provision of proper criticism and disens- 


FOUR OF THE LEADING SPIRITS. 


DR. RICHARD MOLDENKE, 
Secretary A. F. A, 


A. L. ANTHES, 
Ex-President A. F. A. 


sion in order to secure the correction, in so far as possible, 
of such information as is laid before us. Such criticism 
and discussion when prompted by proper motives makes 
for accuracy and efficiency. There are many other mat- 
ters in furtherance of the work of this association which 
should properly be intrusted to standing or permanent 
committees, such as the establishment of proper standards 
of various kinds, as may from time to time appear neces- 
sary or desirable. Experience will determine the scope 
of this work. 

Not the least of the advantages incident to our asso- 
ciation, it should be mentioned, are those which are to be 
enjoyed by attendance at the annual conventions. While 
the opportunities thus afforded to make and enlarge 
acquaintanceship and to broaden the view by study of 
the exhibits are alone of great value, these meetings make 
it possible to procure much valuable information and 
assistance by personal interchange of experience and data. 

Let us therefore earnestly strive to make this associa- 
tion a vital factor in the industrial progress of this coun- 
try, by each in his own line adding to the available know]l- 
edge of the arts connected with the useful employment of 
the non-ferrous metals through the instrumentality of the 
American Brass Founders’ Association. 
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The secretary, W. M. Corse of Detroit, Michigan, then 
presented his report on membership and financial con- 
ditions. 
THE SECRETARY'S REPORT. 
The membership reported at the last meeting in To- 
ronto was 145, from which number we have lost by death 
1 and by resignation 11. We have added 73 new mem- 
bers to our list during the year, making a net gain of 61, 
equivalent to 42 per cent. The arrangements with the 
American Foundrymen’s Association whereby the Trans- 
actions of both associations were furnished to our mem- 
bers and to theirs gave our members something tangible 
in the way of returns for their membership. It is hoped 
that each member will bind his Transactions as a refer- 
ence book. Extra copies of the individual papers may 
be obtained from the secretary on request as long as the 
supply lasts. 
| am pleased to announce in this connection that ar- 
rangements have been completed whereby our association 
has the right to use the metallurgical abstracts from the 
Abstract Journal of the American Chemical Society in 
our Transactions next year. This journal, as you know, 
is the most complete abstract journal printed in English, 


W. R. WEBSTER, 
President A. B. F. A. 


WM. M. CORSE, 
Secretary-Treasurer A. B. F. A. 


and the use of those portions that are of interest to our 
members should add greatly to the value of our Trans- 
actions. This means also that interesting information 
will be distributed throughout the vear instead of just 
at convention time. The American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation has published foundry news before, but the labor 
involved was more than a secretary could give to it. This 
new arrangement ought to obviate these difficulties. 

The suggestion was made during the year that our 
association appoint a committee at this meeting to com- 
pile standard methods of analysis for brass and kindred 
alloys. Similar work by the American Foundrymen’s 
Association produced very valuable results, and I would 
recommend, therefore, that action be taken at this time 
with that end in view. The United States Bureau of 
Standards have signified their intention to co-operate 
with us, and the standing committee of the American 
Chemical Society on “Standard Methods of Analysis” 
will also be glad to help. I have written to chem- 
ists throughout the country and many have signified their 
willingness to aid the movement. The Government and 
the American Chemical Society will each have a repre- 
sentative in attendance for two days this week, if neces- 
sary, to consult with any committee that we may appoint. 


bas 
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1 am pleased to report that several members during the 
year have made use of the secretary's office to obtain in- 
formation regarding foundry practice, and it is hoped that 
this number will be largely increased this coming year. 
The report of receipts and expenditures given in a little 
more detail than in the treasurer’s report may be of in- 
terest. It is as follows: 

Balance on hand reported at Toronto................. $245.00 


$1,042.64 


Expenses : 

Salary of Secretary A. M. Fairlee (balance)......... 100.00 
Salary of Secretary W. BM. Corse... ... 300.00 
Printing and 361.01 
Loan of American Foundrymen’s Association......... 100.00 
$1,024.64 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS A, F. A. 

The annual business meeting of the American Brass 
Founders’ Association was held Wednesday afternoon, 
May 19. The nominating committee consisted of Dr. 
F. T. F. Stephenson, consulting chemist, Detroit; A. L. 
Haasis, Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J.; 
F. A. Coleman, J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. J. Wilson, Cadillac Motor Company, 
Detroit; A. P. Ford, Crane Valve Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. The report was presented by Dr. Stephenson, and 
on his motion the following were elected officers for the 
coming vear: 

President, W. R. Webster, Bridgeport, Conn.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Wm. M. Corse of Detroit, Mich.; the 
office of treasurer being consolidated with that of secre- 
tary. The vice-presidents and their respective districts 
are as follows: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut District, Ed- 
ward ©. Goss, Scoville Manufacturing Company, Water- 
bury, Conn. (rolling mills). A. H. Warner, Stebbins 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield. Mass  (foun- 
dries). Ohio, Michigan and Indiana District, L.. W. Ol- 


FOUR OF THE VICE-PRESIDENTS, A. B. F. A 


W. L. ABATE. 


Since the report of the treasurer 
was made out there have been re- 
ceived from dues $130, which makes 
a balance on hand at this meeting of 
$148. The gratifying increase in the 
membership during the year goes to 
prove the value of the association, 
and also shows that the model after 
which we patterned our organization, 
viz., The American Foundrymen’s 
Association, was a safe one to copy 
and to emulate. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS A. F. A. 


The following were elected to serve 
during the ensuing year for the 
American Foundrymen’s Association : 


President, Arthur T. Waterfall, 
Detroit; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Richard Moldenke, New Jersey ; vice- 
presidents, F. B. Farnsworth, New Haven, Conn.; Wal- 
ter Wood, Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph T. Speer, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;William Gilbert, Cincinnati; E. W. Smith, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; J. W. Sheriff, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. E. Howell, 
Nashville, Tenn.; A. F. Clare, Preston, Ont. 


GAMBLE. 


PATCH. 


sen, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio; New York and New Jersey, 
W. L. Abate, general superintendent 
Nathan Manufacturing Company, 416 
East 106th street, New York, N. Y.; 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and = District Columbia, Thomas 
Evans, Eynon-Evans Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Illinois 
(except City of Chicago), Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Arizona, Nevada, California, J. N. 
Gamble, National Tube Company, 
Kewanee Works, Kewanee, IIl.; City 
of Chicago, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Idaho, Nebraska, Montana, \Wyo- 
ming, Washington, Oregon, \W. D. 
Allen, W. D. Allen Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
J. Cessna Sharp, John C. Sharp Brass Works, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Ontario and Western Provinces, Canada, 


J. CESSNA SHARP. 
% 
\ 
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N. K. B. Patch, Lumen Bearing Company, Toronto, Can- 
ada; (Quebec and Maritime Provinces, Canada, Richard 
R. Mitchell, The Robert Mitchell Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. A committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent Webster to compile standard methods for the analy- 
sis of brass and kindred alloys. This committee, which 
will act in unison with Dr. W. F. Hillebrand of the 
United States Bureau of Standards, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, is composed of Wm. M. Corse, 
metallurgist for the Michigan Smelting and Refining 
Company, Detroit, Michigan; E. R. Sperry, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Arthur D. Little, paper mill expert, of Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. F. T. F. Stephenson, consulting chemist, of 
Detroit, Mich., and L. J. Krom, metallurgist, of New 
York. 

The following officers were elected for the American 
Association of Foundry Foremen: President, E. H. 
Smith, of Chicago; first vice-president, W. F. Grunan, 
Erie, Pa.; second vice-president, I. C. Marshall, of Mil- 
waukee ; secretary-treasurer, C. E. Hoyt, of Chicago. 

At the meeting resolutions were passed expressing re- 
gret for the illness of C. J. Caley of New Britain, Conn.. 
the retiring president, which prevented him from at- 
tending the convention. 

THE CONEY ISLAND EXCURSION, 

One of the most notable features of the convention was 
the excursion given to the visitors and their friends by 
the City of Cincinnati. The only unpleasant thing about 
the whole week was that the rain spoiled much of the 
fun on the day provided for the outing. But though it 
rained all day there were some 750 who went on the boat 
trip on the Island Queen. First the visitors were taken 
down the river to get a view of the water line of the 
city, and then the start was made for Coney Island. A 
novelty was sprung just as the boat started, and while the 
mass of people were coming up the steps to the main 
saloon. The J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, of 
Cleveland, had prepared thousands of red, blue and green 
feathers on which their name had been printed. On the 
quill of each feather was fastened a burr, and these were 
thrown at the people. the burr sticking to the clothes, 
hats, hair, etc., of the people. It created considerable 
excitement and amusement. Not one person showed a 
white feather. Landing at the grounds the people 
marched up the walks through the rain, but everyone 
was happy. They were first served with burgoo and mint 
juleps, as well as other beverages, and then engaged in 


SCARCITY OF PLATINUM. 


Platinum is chiefly mined in the Ural Mountains, 
and Russia supplies 95 per cent. of the entire world’s 
production. Never before has the output of the min- 
eral sunk to so low a figure; in 1908 only about 4 tons 
16 hundredweight was mined. The production has 
been falling off steadily since 1901, when it amounted 
to 6 tons 5 hundredweight. 

The reason for this shrinkage is not because the 
platinum mines are becoming exhausted, but because 
the owners have formed a combination with the object 
of restricting the output and thus forcing the price up. 
For this same reason new borings have not been made 
for a considerable time. 

Although a scarcity of platinum would not affect 
industry in general very much, it is of grave im- 
portance to the scientific world, and the hope is ex- 
pressed by many scientists that platinum deposits may 
be discovered elsewhere, so that the production may 
no longer remain dependent on the plans of a small 
number of Russian mining magnates. 
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ringing canes, throwing baseballs and other forms 0; 
light amusement. 

At 6 o’clock the boat started back for the city, having 
abandoned a further trip up the river as had been planned 
on account of the weather. On the return, coffee ani! 
sandwiches were served in abundance, while dancing was 
enjoyed in the main saloon. 


CONVENTION PERSONALS. 
Lacrosse Player Coleman put in a little practice by making 
some wild throws of burdock burrs, and then recuperating wit! 
burgoo julep. 


Baltimore Smile Harvey and Blue Chip Steele were ever 
ready to give points on melting brass. 

Wanted a voice—W. S. Quigley, after the convention. 

The Convention swing walk.—Mr. Molding Machine Mumford. 

“The smile that would not come off’ was worn by W. L. 
Abate whenever anyone had a word to say on brass furnaces. 

Matthew ’arvey Goyne and his game man Alf delivered 
furnace logic, Merry England style. 

The military end of the show was under the command of 
Colonel Bleyer and his aides, Captain Ringer and Lieutenant 
Cliff. 

Dignity by the yard was dealt out by Wm. R. Webster of 
the Nutmeg State. Naugatuck Valley traditions upheld. 

The learned Reidenbach was on hand with a goodly number 
of ideas and suggestions. 

Art Collector Haasis and Rolling Mill Bill were very fond 
of escorting foundrymen to the water tank. 

Have one on you.—Edwinn Berliner. 

An Ohio River Burgoo Songster—Peter Kroeschell. 

A man with a voice—W. M. Corse. 

Bewhiskered activity, geniality, glad handily—Doctor Mol- 
denke. 

Everywhere, anywhere on the job—Hoyt. 

The Convention Queen—Mrs. Moldenke, with a record of ten. 


THE PAPERS, 


In the pages following we publish four of the papers 
read at the meeting of the American Brass Founders’ \s- 
sociation, together with the discussions thereon. (ne 
paper in particular, “Melting Turnings in the Oil Fur- 
nace,” aroused considerable interest, and the discussion 
resolved itself into a sort of exposition on the various 
kinds of furnaces. This subject we hope to enlarge upon 
in more detail in a future issue of THe Merar [Npustry. 


DETROIT, 1910. 


The convention adjourned to meet in Detroit in 1910, 
probably the first week in June. 


MOLYBDENUM. 


Molybdenum is used in this country for the follow- 
ing purposes: In the form of molybdate of ammonia as 
a chemical reagent for the determination of phosphoric 
acid; in the preparation of “blue carmine” for coloring 
porcelain; in the preparation of fireproofing material ; 
as a germicide on the cloth used in railway passenger 
coaches, and in the form of ferro-molybdenum for 
making high-speed tool steels. The value of molyb- 
denum ores varies from $230 to $430 per ton according 
to the amount of molybdenum they may contain. In 
1903 the production in the United States was 795 short 
tons worth $60,865, but in 1904 it was only 14 tons and 
in 1905 but 15 tons. The sources of supply are chiefly 
the Western States. The Crown Point Mining Com- 
pany, Seattle, Washington; the American Molybdenum 
Company, Cooper, Maine; Leslie Copper Mining Com- 
pany, Montana, are among the producers of molyb- 
denum ores. There are a number of small producers 
in Utah, Arizona, Skagway, Alaska and other locali- 
ties. 


“4 
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THE EXHIBITION OF THE FOUNDRY AND MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION. 


With the election of officers of the Foundry and Manu- 
facturers Supply Association and the passing of resolu- 
tions which will dispense with souvenirs at the next con- 
vention of the allied associations in Detroit, May 30 to 
June 4, 1910, the elimination of the charge of $5 for extra 
representation of firms and extending a vote of hearty 
thanks and commendation to Cincinnati for the entertain- 
ment and courtesy offered the visitors, the last official 
meeting of the big gathering came to a close. 

The meeting was held Friday evening, May 21, 1909, 
at the Sinton Hotel, where over a hundred of the mem- 
bers were gathered. Twenty-two new members were en- 
rolled, bringing the total membership up to 105. Reports 


president; William Lodge of Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Company, Cincinnati, fourth vice-president. 

Trustees for three years are E. A. Pridmore, Chicago ; 
George H. Wadsworth, Cuvahoga Falls, Ohio, and H. R. 
Atwater of Cleveland. E. J. Woodison of Detroit was 
selected to fill out the unexpired term of S. T. Johnston. 

C. E. Hoyt of the Lewis Institute, Chicago, was re- 
elected secretary, and J. S. McCormick of Pittsburg was 
chosen as treasurer. 

THE EXHIBITS, 


Machinery Hall, together with the temporary  build- 
ing erected in the rear, cuts of which we show, was com- 


VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION HALL. 


of the president, secretary and treasurer carried the sense 
of the association as being in the best of condition, the 
financial report showing over $6,000 in excess of all ex- 
penses in connection with its division. 

The nominating committee, consisting of H. Frohman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Frederick B. Stevens, Detroit, Mich.; 
R. Buch, Elizabethtown, Pa.: M. E. Kanavel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and H. C. Pridmore, Chicago, III., brought in their 
report, and the foliowing were elected as officers for the 
‘ensuing year: 

F. N. Perkins of the Arcade Manufacturing Company, 
Freeport, Ill., president ; Frederick B. Stevens of Detroit, 
first vice-president ; R. S. Buch of A. Buch’s Sons Com- 

y, Elizabethtown, Pa., second vice-president; S. T. 
ohnston of S. Obermayer & Co., Chicago, third vice- 


fortably filled with the exhibits, which covered practically 
every phase of the foundry business. The exhibits num- 
bered 70, which was identical with the Philadelphia meet- 
ing two years ago and 3 more than at the Toronto meet- 
ing last year. The weight of shipments from out-of- 
town exhibition amounted to 368,000 pounds, this being 
exclusive of generators, air compressors, motors, etc., fur- 
nished by courtesy of local manufacturers. Two carloads 
of molding sand were used in the main hall, and several 
tons of metal were melted and poured in the furnaces in 
the temporary building. 


The installation for power which was uséd in both 
buildings consisted of one 80, seven 10, one 71%, one G4, 
two 5, one 3, one 2 and one 1 h. p. direct connected type 
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KK motors furnished by Allis-Chalmers Company. Com- 
pressed air was furnished by a compressor of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company. The pressure was 80 Ibs. 
developing 427 cu. ft. per minute. 

A number of entirely new devices were shown, and 
operated at stated intervals during the day, and were the 
cause of much interest. One very gratifying result of 
the exhibition was the amount of business done and in- 
terest shown by visitors, there being none of the idle 
curiosity so common to displays of this character. Every 
one seemed to be thoroughly in earnest and a good many 
profitable business connections were formulated. Taking 
the results of this convention and exhibition as an index 
of business conditions, it is very evident that the affairs 
of the country are in a very satisfactory state and that 
it will be only a short time before the wheels of industry 
are turning faster than before. 


VIEW OF THE TEMPORARY BUILDING, SHOWING FURNACE DISPLAY. 


The list of the exhibitors and their displays follows: 
THE EXHIBITORS. 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND ReFIninGc Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—A fine line of brass, copper, tin, lead, spelter, babbitt metal, 
etc., was shown by Harvey Cautor, who reported many sales 
and many inquiries which means good future business. 

Tue ALtyNe Brass Founpry Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—C. P. 
Mebane was on hand to tell visitors the merits of a new material 
called “Homogen,” used in connection with the melting of brass. 
Great things are claimed for this new material, which excited 
considerable interest among the visiting brass foundrymen. 

ArcapeE MANUFACTURING Company, Freeport, Ill—The whole 
official and selling force of this company was at their exhibit 
explaining the merits of their molding machines. E. H. Morgan, 
the president of the company, said he was delighted at the 


results obtained, and had never seen so much interest displayed - 
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at one of these meetings. He thinks that next year’s meeting 
will be even greater than this one, which far surpassed any 
previous one. They booked many orders during the meeting. 
Barrp & West, Detroit, Mich., reported a fine business 
solvay coke, and that they were well pleased with the exhibition 
Oscak Barnett Founpry Company, Harrison, N. J.—This 
firm reported good business and great interest in their line of 
standard interchangeable flasks. Every type for every kind of 
machine could be seen here. Mr. Barnett went home with some 
good orders. 


JONATHAN Bartiey Cruciste Company, Trenton, N. J.—Mr. 
Bartley reported a number of good sales, and said he thought 
this was the best exhibition ever held, and he was particularly 
well pleased with results. They gave out a specially handsome 
little souvenir made in the shape of a crucible. 

BERKSHIRE MANUFACTURING Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—J. N. 
Bettenfeld, in charge here, said they had booked many orders 


for their well-known molding machines. These machines were 


in operation almost continuously, and drew large crowds. Aside 
from the many orders, he reports inquiries large and the interest 
and business better than the last two meetings combined. 

A. Brrkenstein & Sons Company, Chicago, 
by S. M. Bush, J. B. Neiman and E. E. Berliner, all of whom 
lost their voices in selling metals. They had a fine display of 
metals on hand of copper, brass, tin, bronze compositions, bab- 
bitt, solder, aluminum and nickel, as well as a line of Taunton 
Crucible Company’s crucibles, for which they are agents. A. J. 
McCormick, the vice-president and manager of the last named 
company, was also in attendance. 


Brown Speciatty Macuinery Company, Chicago, Ill—Here 
Elmer Rich, Jr., took pleasure in showing the hammer core 
making machine, core cabinet, and something new in diamond 
pattern lumber. Mr. Rich felt well repaid for his efforts in the 
ereat interest shown by exhibitors and the amount of business 
done. 
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BrowNInG ENGINEERING CoMPANy, Cleveland, Ohio.—H. E. 
Green explained to the visitors a fine line of electric and hand 
power cranes, Remington electric hoists, locomotive cranes, 
magnets, buckets, etc. He said he was greatly surprised at the 
interest shown in his line, which looks well for business from 
foundrymen, 

A. Bucn’s Sons, Elizabethtown, Pa—This company exhibited 
a monster gravity molding machine which drew large crowds 
and excited much comment. Also various other kinds of mold- 
ing machines. These people said they were specially well 
pleased with the interest manifested in their display. They took 
some good orders home with them. 

BurroucHs AppiInc MACHINE CompaANy, Detroit, Mich—An 
interesting exhibit was the adding and calculating machine 
made by this company. They reported considerable interest 
shown in their exhibit. 


Tue CALUMET ENGINEERING Works, Harvey, IIl., displayed a 
model of their Calumet Cupalo, which attracted much attention. 
The attendants were much pleased with the reception accorded 
their exhibit. 


Tue CARBORUNDUM Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y.—George 
R. Raynor said he was well pleased with the interest shown in 
their exhibit, which was composed of carborundum in its raw 
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brought out by the Arcade Mfg. Company of Freeport, Ill, 
quite a number of which have already been sold. 

DIAMOND CLAMP AND FLAsk Company, Richmond, Ind.—Mr. E. 
Gaetsid, the head of this firm, with a corps of assistants, ex 
plained to interested visitors the Diamond line of core making 
machines, patternmakers, chucks, flasks, bench trimmers, etce., 
and reported many sales and a large number of inquiries for 
future business. 

JosepH Dixon Crucis_e Company,. Jersey City, N. J.—Dudley 
Johnson, the Chicago manager of this company, was in charge 
with a large corps of assistants. He said he was surprised witli 
the results attained, so far as they were concerned, This com- 
pany gave out interesting souvenirs, such as fly stick pins, candle 
pyrometers, lead pencils that would write and some that would 
not, etc. 

Detroir Founpry Suprty Company, Detroit, Mich.—‘“Rest 
thy weary bones” was one of the signs displayed over some in- 
viting chairs as an attraction to the tired but happy throng by 
the Detroit Foundry Supply Company of Detroit, Mich. This 
firm had many of the small things needed in the foundry on 
exhibition, and the two genial boys, E. J. Woodison and W. B 
Howard, were kept busy shaking hands with old friends and 
meeting new ones for their superior line of goods This 


firm 
recently bought out the business of the Detroit Polishers 


and 
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state and every conceivable form in which it is manufactured. 
Stick pins of carborundum were presented to visitors. 

CENTRAL FouNpry Suppty Company, Columbus, Ohio.—J. T. 
Ball and Wm. Feuton were busy handing out or mailing sam- 
ples of their acme parting. They reported a good business, and 
that they were well pleased with the results attained. 

CLEVELAND Wire Sprinc Company, Cleveland, Ohio—J. W. 
Campbell was showing a specially attractive line of steel barrels 
on wheels for handling small castings, which are unbreakable, 
and can be used to advantage in the machine room, polishing 
and plating rooms. Also cake boxes, sheet metal specialties and 
wire springs. Mr. Campbell booked some nice orders, and 
reported great interest in his line. 

Geo. E. Criver & Company, Buffalo, N. Y., reported that they 
were pleased with the exhibition, and surprised at interest taken 
by visitors in their line of foundry supplies. Mr. Crivel was in 
attendance. 

Curtis & Co. Mrc. Company, St. Louis, Mo.—E. M. Steedman 
was kept busy showing the merits of their new sand blast. He 
reported a number of orders secured and much interest shown 
by visitors. Together with the E. H. Mumford Company of 
Philadelphia, they had on exhibition one of the Curtiss-Mum- 
ford overhead molders used in connection with jolt machine 
for floor work to roll over and draw patterns. This machine is 
a monster, and created considerable interest. The molding ma- 
chine used in this connection was one of large proportions just 
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Platers Supply Company, manufacturers of goods for polishers 
and platers, and are now ready to talk business along this line 
also. 

Detroit TestinG Laporatory and Toronto Trstinc Lapora 
tory, of Detroit and Toronto.—J. D. Stoddard, of these allied 
firms, was kept busy handing out post cards of Detroit. HH 
was particularly well pleased with the exhibition and th¢ 
look for business. 

STANLEY Doccett, New York.—A. J. Johnson, of this firm, re 
ported the sale of 17,000 pounds of the well-known Doggett 
Parting Compound at the end of the third day, and that’s going 
some. They were more than pleased with the results of the 
business done. 


out 


Fats RiveT AND MACHINE Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
George Wadsworth said he had never seen an exhibition where 
so much interest was displayed. He had a specially fine exhi 
bition of the Wadsworth machines, such as sand crusher and 
compounding mill, and many different kinds of core making 
machines, core cutting and coining machines, core ovens, dryers, 
racks, cabinets, etc. Mr. Wadsworth reported a lot of good 
orders. 


J. A. Fay & Ecan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—This company 
had on display a large line of woodworking machinery for the 
pattern shop, which drew a crowd continuously, and excited much 
interest. The management was particularly well pleased with 
the interest displayed by the visitors. 


. 
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Founpry Spectacty Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—F. W. Weiss- 
mann said they had done a nice business on account of their 
exhibit, and was well pleased with the results and with the 
exhibition in general. 

GARDEN City SAND Company, Chicago, Ill.—Uncle Billy 
Chambers was around among his many friends talking up the 
merits of the sand furnished by this company. 

GoLpscHMIprt THERMIT Company, New York City—A. M. 
Guenther was kept busy explaining the merits of thermit as 
used in foundries. This exhibit attracted considerable attention, 
and Mr. Guenther said he was particularly well pleased at the 
interest shown in their exhibit. 

GULICK-HENDERSON CompaANy, Pittsburg, Pa—This firm was 
on hand explaining their work as foundry chemists, and reported 
that they were well pleased with results attained. 

HawLey Down Drartr Furnace Company of Chicago, Ill.— 
The exhibit of this company, which was attended by Col. C. E. 
Bleyer, Cliff M. Bleyer of Chicago, Capt. Ringer and I. R. 
Gourley of the New York office, consisted of one large and one 
small Hawley-Schwartz furnaces, besides one of the same kind 
in the temporary building, as well as one of the New Reyelbec 
(C. E. Bleyer spelled backwards) furnaces. Col. Bleyer said 
all the furnaces on exhibition had been sold and orders booked 
for many more. He was greatly surprised at the amount of 
interest shown by everyone, and was greatly pleased with results. 
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shake and cheery word selling 1,600 gallons of core oil in the 


first couple of days of the meeting is going some, but then he 
is a hustler. 


E. Kititrne’s Movpinc Macuine Works, Davenport, Ia—\Mr. 
Killing said he had booked a nice number of orders for their 
line of molding machines, and was very well pleased with 
results attained by the exhibit. 


ARTHUR Koppet & Company, Pittsburg, Pa—E. D. Selden, in 
charge, said he had not expected to book any orders, but simply 
stir up interest, but was more than pleased that he was taking 
some fine orders home with him, and the number of inquiries and 
interest displayed was way beyond anything he had anticipated 


KROESCHELL Bros., Chicago, IIlL—Mr. Kroeschell, head of this 
firm, along with Mr. Schwartz, partner of the Kroeschell- 
Schwartz brass melting furnaces, reported a large amount of 
interest in these furnaces and many good orders booked. This 
firm has just brought out a tilting furnace along the same lines 
as the present one, which excited much interest. They also 
had on exhibition a drying stove for skin drying molds, for 
which they have many orders booked; also a fuel oil pumping 
system direct conected to blower. 


Lane & Boptey Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—This firm exhib- 
ited an engine suitable for power for foundries, which attracted 
much interest. 
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One of the furnaces sold (largest size) went to the Aluminum 
Company of America, making the third one sold to this com- 
pany, and who will have six by July 1. The other furnaces sold 
went to Baye Bros., Berlin, Germany, Consolidated Pneumatic 
Tool Company of London, the Hugh Meure Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, and the Standard Sanitary Company, Louisville, Ky. 

Hauck MANuFaActurING Company, New York City.—This 
firm showed a line of portable oil burners for skin drying, bak- 
ing molds, heating ladles, firing cupalos, etc., which attracted 
considerable attention. They reported some nice orders booked 
and that they were particularly well pleased with results. 

HerMAN PNeEuMATIC MaAcHINE Company, Zelienpole, Pa.—C. 
E. Pettee explained to visitors the merits of the company’s 
jarring molding machines, and said he was particularly well 
pleased with the interest displayed by visitors. 

Hickman & Wituiams Company, Pittsburg, Pa—F. M. Eaton 
in charge, said he was much pleased with the reception accorded 
their line of coke, pig iron, etc. He reported good business and 
many inquiries for future business. 

Hus & Grirrira Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. A large force 
of representatives of this company was on hand to show to 
foundrymen the merits of their large line of foundry supplies. 
They reported many sales and much interest in their exhibits. 

Howtanp Linseep Ou Company, Chicago, I!l.—Everyone who 
uses core compound knows Peter Baumgardner, with his hand- 


S. T. JOHNSON, 
Third Vice-President. 


Tue Lopce & Suiptey Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, exhibited 
a large wood working lathe, about which they had many in- 
quiries, which the representatives thought would result in future 
orders. 

Watter MacLeop & Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—This com- 
pany exhibited many things of interest to the foundrymen, the 
one of most interest being a sand blast, which attracted a large 
crowd while it was in operation in the temporary building. 


MANUFACTURERS’ EguipmMent Company, Chicago, III.—Presi- 
dent Paul Grebel of this firm showed to a continuously inter- 
ested crowd of spectators their line of chucks. These appliances 
were new to many spectators, who marveled at the rapidity with 
which work can be handled. Mr. Grebel reported many orders 
and great interest. 


J. S. McCormick Company, Pittsburg, Pa—This company 
had on display a full line of foundry supplies, many of which 
they manufacture and others for which they act as agents. Mr. 
McCormick said he was delighted with the exhibition, at the 
interest displayed and the orders booked. A novelty which they 
exhibited was a bicycle made of foundry supplies, as well as 
their new metal separator. 


Merat Dross Economy Company, Bristol, Conn.—Bill Car- 
penter and assistants had something particularly new in a meta! 
saving device for getting all the metal there is in the dross from 
brass skimmings. This machine is simplicity itself, and is thor- 
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oughly covered by patents. Interested spectators were shown 
how they could save a large amount of metal that was usually 
wasted. “Bill” took a lot of good orders along home, and 
expects many more. 

MILLers Propucts Company, Chicago, Ill—Men in charge here 
explained the merits of Black Diamond core compounds and 
gave away interesting souvenirs. They reported some nice sales. 

MonarcH ENGINEERING Company, Baltimore, Md.—Harry D. 
Harvey said they were taking home some nice orders for their 
“Steele-Harvey” furnaces. He was specially well pleased with 
the results of their exhibit, and expected many good orders 
would follow. 

E. H. Mumrorp Company, Philadelphia, Pa—These people 
were particularly well pleased at the reception accorded their 
new high trunnion machine, and some nice orders were booked. 

Newport SAND BANK Company, Newport, Ky.—J. Frank 
Dye, president of the company, was all smiles at the reception 
their exhibit was receiving. He reported orders booked all the 
way from California to New York and some to foreign coun- 
tries. They had a particularly fine display of every kind of sand 
for every foundry need. Also some fine samples of stove work 
and brass and copper work which had been made with their 
sand. Chimes composed of brass tubes when played on at- 
tracted the crowds. This is practically the same display that 
they exhibited at the World’s Fair at St. Louis. 

S. OBERMAYER & Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—A large force 
of men, including the officials of the company, told visitors 
about the innumerable number of things they had for the 
foundrymen. This company had several displays, one of which 
was a very inviting place to rest. At their experiment exhibit 
they showed something new in an electric hammer clipper. E. 
D. Frohman said they were specially well pleased with the exhi- 
bition and the results attained. 

OutveR Macuine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.—This firm 
had a particularly fine display of large and small machinery for 
the pattern shop, the most important being the Wadkin mechani- 
cal wood worker, which proved one of the biggest drawing cards 
of the convention. The representatives of this company said 
they were well pleased with results and the interest shown in 
their goods. 

OspornE Mrc. Company, Cleveland, Ohio—The rock-over 
molding machines exhibited by this company drew considerable 
crowds and excited much interest. They also exhibited a large 
line of brushes, brooms, bellows, etc., for the foundry, and took 
home a large number of orders. H. R. Atwater said he was 
greatly pleased with results obtained. 

J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa—H. M. Bougher, 
the president of this company, with many assistants, were kept 
busy showing their line of foundry supplies to visitors, including 
separators, brass furnaces, molding machines, specially for brass 
and a large line of other things. This company has just opened 
a Western warehouse, in charge of L. A. Crandall, at Toledo, 
Ohio, where they will carry a full line of their goods. 

PicKANDs, Brown & Company, Chicago, Ill—This company 
had an interesting display of Solvay coke, and reported good 
business. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPLET MANUFACTURING Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., had a complete display of chaplets, big and little, and 
were kept busy explaining their advantages to interested callers. 

Henry E. Pripmorg, Chicago, Ill—Practically all the manage- 
ment and sales force of this company was at the exhibition ex- 
plaining the merits of their line of molding machines. One 
that attracted the most attention was a power ramming rock- 
over machine, which it is claimed will turn out 112 molds an 
hour. This machine, as well as others, are intended for brass, 
aluminum, or other metals and iron. 

RockwEL_t Furnace Company, New York City.—This com- 
pany had a fine display of crucibles, lift out and tilting furnaces, 
soft metal melting furnaces, annealing, tempering and double 
chamber furnaces. Both Mr. Quigley and Mr. Stevens said 
they were greatly surprised at the amount of business done 
during the exhibition, and in the interest displayed by visitors. 
They carried many orders home, and expect many more as a 
result of the exhibit. 


_Roprson Process Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y—A spe- 
cially inviting section with easy chairs for many visitors was 
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occupied by this company. Mr. Robeson said this was much 
the best exhibition ever held, and that there had been much 
interest shown in this company’s line of glutrin, a liquid core 
binder. 

Sanp Mixinc Macuine Company, New York City.—This 
firm had a novelty on exhibition in the shape of an-electrically 
handled machine for sand mixing, which created considerable 
interest. The representatives of this machine were mor: 
pleased with results attained and the interest shown 

Wa. & Company, Philadelphia, Pa—E. L. Hayes 
said he had not expected to get any orders, but simply to work 
up an interest in their sand mixing machinery, and was mort 
than pleased that he was going home with a goodly number of 
orders and lots of inquiries for future business. 


an 


W. W. Sty Mrc. Company, Cleveland, Ohio.—This firm ex 
hibited a line of their tumbling barrels in miniature; also many 
photos of foundries where these barrels were in use. W. C 


Sly said they were getting some nice orders, and that visitors 
showed considerable interest in their display 

J. D. Smitn Founpry Suppty Company, Cleveland, Ohi F, 
A. Coleman said he was more than pleased at the results 
attained from the exhibition. A large amount of interest w 
displayed in their exhibit of furnaces, core ovens, sprue cuttet 


molding machines, tumblers, etc. They took many order 


home with them, particularly for their core ovens, nine of 
which were ordered by the Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
five for the Pennsylvania Steel Company, four for the Buick 
Motor Car Company, and seven to the Allyne Brass Foundry 
Company of Cleveland, making a total of 25 core oven Mt 


Coleman said this was the best exhibition yet held, that peopl 
were buying, and everyone seemed interested 

Ep. E. Squier & Company, St. Louis, Mo.—Mr. Squier re 
ported that they were well pleased with the results attained 
their exhibit of foundry sand. 

STANDARD SAND AND MACHINE Company, Cleveland, Ohi 
One of the real novelties of the exhibition was a lar 
this company exhibited. H. G. Broughton, president of the com 
pany, said they had done more business than at the other three 


mach ne 


exhibitions together. This big machine weighs eight tons and 
has a capacity of handling fifteen tons of sand an hour They 
make a full line of elevating and conveying sand machine 
STERLING WHEELBARROW CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wi J. R 
Smith represented this firm in showing a specially fine line of 


brass worker flasks, wheelbarrows, trucks, ete He reported a 
large number of sales, and was particularly well pleased with 
the interest shown in his line. 

FREDERICK B. StEvENS, Detroit, Mich—Mr. Stevens and Jim 
Hughes were at their desk meeting old friends and making new 
ones for their superior line of foundry supplies. 

Tue Taspor MANUFACTURING Company, Philadelphia, Pa—Wil 
fred Lewis, the president of the company, with a large corps of 
assistants, told visitors about the Tabor line of molding ma 
chines, some specially for brass foundries, as well as_ their 
adjustable snap flasks, saws, ete. Thess 


people’ booked mat 


orders, and were delighted with the number of inquiries for 
future business. 

WHITING Founpry AND EQUIPMENT Company, Harvey, III 
This company had two spaces, one as a rest space and the 
other to show their line of foundry equipment, such as core 
ovens, tumbling barrels, ladles, etc. They reported a_ large 
business done, and were specially well pleased with the interest 


shown in their exhibit. 

J. B. Wise, New York City.—R. F. Goyne reported a large 
number of orders for the M. R. V. furnaces. The furnace that 
was exhibited was sold the first day. It is a new one, and was 
turning out metal every day, and attracted considerable attention. 


ALUMINUM CONSUMPTION. 


More than 17,000,000 pounds of metallic aluminum 
were consumed in the United States during last year, ac- 
cording to W. C. Phalen, of the United States Geological 
Survey. This is an increase of over 2,000,000 pounds over 
the consumption in 1906, which amounted to 14,910,000 
pounds. The great increase in domestic use predicted 


in the early part of 1907 not being realized. 
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In accordance with the scientific spirit that is grad- 
ually finding its way into brass foundry practice, the 
foundryman of today is investigating his raw mate- 
rials as never before. Competition demands that he 
take advantage of every point that tends to decrease 
costs. Managing the foundry economically is the key- 
note to success in any brass manufacturing business, 
so that a saving in the purchase of metals is one of 
the first things that is looked after by the modern 
brass foundry superintendent or foreman. 

Ingot brass is not a new product. Ask any experi- 
enced foundryman and he will tell you that it is a 
material that is made up after the formula of sausage 
and 1s liable to contain as many things that are bad 
for brass as army canned beef once did for the soldier. 
He had good grounds for this opinion and he must not 
be considered an “old fogy” if he sticks to it tena- 
ciously, for it is only within a few years that this stig- 
ma on ingot brass has begun to be removed and 
those cases are just beginning to attract serious 
attention. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give an account of 
the manufacture of high grade ingot brass so that the 
foundryman may understand something about it and 
why it is now extensively used in castings in which 
the use of ingot was not allowed a few years ago. 

The reason that ingots were generally bad is the 
factthat most of them were made from skimmings, 
grindings and low grade borings, which did not find 
a ready market. These were generally sold at lower 
prices to attract the foundrymen. The result of this 
practice gave ingot brass a bad name. 


MAKING RELIABLE INGOT. 


To overcome this prejudice, experiments have de- 
veloped the following method with good results. It 
consists in using a mixture of red brass borings and 
copper together with any white metals that may be 
necessary to bring the mixture to a definite composi- 
tion. Some ingot makers use a certain percentage of 
brass washings, while others consider a strictly high 
grade metal should not carry washings in its mixture. 

We will assume that the ingot is to be made from 
borings and copper only. Experience has shown that 
brass ingot made from the average borings alone as 
found on the market, is often unsuited for good cast- 
ings. This condition is due to the oxidation of the 
finely divided metal during melting and to the excess 
of impurities generally present. To overcome this, a 
certain percentage of new metal must be added. This 
is generally copper, either in the form of ingot, wire, 
or clippings. The amount added varies according to 
the composition of the borings used, but is generally 
from 20% to 35% of the melt. This addition of new 
metal makes an ingot that can be readily cast into 
sound clean castings which are easily machined. 

The borings are first dumped on the floor, each bar- 
rel being carefully inspected for aluminum, manganese, 
bronze and other detrimental material before being 
added to the main pile. The usual weight for such 
a pile is from 10 to 25 tons. This pile is next thor- 
oughly mixed, preferably by means of a mechanical 
mixer. When the mixing is finished, a sample barrel 
of at least 500 Ibs. is taken from different portions of 


*Read before the American Brass Founders’ Association at the Cincin- 
mati meeting. 
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the pile in such a way that it will be thoroughly rep- 
resentative of the lot. This sample is run through a 
magnetic separator to remove the iron particles. Then 
the metal is melted in a large crucible with the proper 
fluxes, thoroughly stirred, skimmed, and poured into 
ingots. Several of the ingots are drilled and the dril!- 
ings sent to the laboratory for analysis. From the 
analysis, the amount of copper and other metals needed 
to bring the ingot to the formula desired, is calculated. 
Even though the analysis shows more copper than the 
formula calls for, new copper is necessary in order 
to give to the material the properties desired. Often 
another sample pot is made up with the addition in- 
dicated by the first analysis and this analyzed, in order 
to be sure that the formula will give the composition 
wanted. Ingots made as carefully as above described 
should have an average variation in the copper con- 
tent for example, of not more than .33 per cent. From this 
you can see that such an ingot can be used in particu- 
lar work, that is, where the composition must be main- 
tained within certain relatively close limits. 


STANDARDIZING COST AND COMPOSITION. 


As indicated previously, the cost of ingot brass is 
generally from % to % of a cent a pound less than 
the same composition made from new metals. This 
enables the foundryman to give for the same price, 
a better metal than his competitor can give who is not 
using ingot brass; or what amounts to the same thing, 
it enables the foundryman to produce his castings at 
a lower cost. 

In order to standardize both the cost and the com- 
position so that the stocks carried, both by the con- 
sumer and the smelter, may be low, a standard formula 
ingot is generally made up. This formula is approx- 
imately 82 per cent. copper, 4 per cent. tin, 6 per cent. 
lead and 8 per cent zinc. As all these metals carry im- 
purities even in the virgin state, a certain allowance must 
be made for these when buying on chemical analysis. 
The total impurities should not exceed 1 per cent. Vari- 
ations in composition are also allowed for in the specifi- 
cations, for it is impossible to make an exact formula 
even with new metals. A standard specification might 
be as follows: 


Copper within 


& 
Antimony less than ................ 35% 

or it may be stated as 

9% 
Impurities not more than.............. 1% 


It is difficult to say what amount of impurities are 
injurious, because what is harmful for one mixture or 
class of castings may not injure another class in the 
slightest. Several investigations have shown me. 
however, that the amounts of impurities mentioned 
are harmless. Furthermore, as methods of analysis 
are perfected, it sometimes happens that a definite 
amount of a metal present may give different results 
with the different methods. This has been proven in 
the case of iron. What was supposed at first to be an ac- 
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curate method for iron gives only about 50 per cent. of 
the iron shown by another and evidently more accu- 
rate method. The iron was present nevertheless in 
both cases and the foundryman obtained equally as 
good results with the metal. This instance goes to 
show that the consumer and smelter must stand ready 
at any time to change their conceptions of the harm- 
ful amount of an impurity as more accurate chemical 
work gives them the true content. Comparatively lit- 
tle work has been done in a practical way to determine 
the upper limits of impurities that may safely be al- 
lowed, but as we progress farther along the lines of 
exact knowledge by the help of the testing laboratory, 
we shall soon be in a position, I hope, to give more 
accurate information on this subject. 

The American Brass Founders’ Association can be 
of service in just this sort of work by interchanging 
ideas and results. Those who have been in attendance 
at the various conventions can see, I am sure, a de- 
cided improvement already, so much so that it is 
hard sometimes to understand the attitude of certain 
people who take the stand that no value comes from a 
free interchange of experiences. 

COMPARISONS OF SMELTER AND FOUNDRY COSTS. 

Some of the first questions naturally asked are: How 
can the smelter afford to sell an ingot brass below the 
cost of new metal? and why can a smelter produce 
better ingot than the brass founder can make himself? 
In answer to the first, I would say that buying any 
material in large quantities at all times generally en- 
ables a concern to buy for less money, and also a con- 
cern whose business it is to buy continually can get 
the class of material needed to better advantage. Re- 
garding the second question, I would say that the 
average foundry can not afford to carry in stock 
enough borings of the various kinds needed to make 
a good ingot because of the large amount of money in- 
vested. Furthermore, all borings do not run alike, so that, 
as they are foun/ on the market, it is often necessary to 
mix as many as three or four lots to make the desired 
composition without adding too much new metal. The 
addition of new metal, especially copper, is necessary to 
make a first-class ingot, but in amounts of over 35 per 
cent. it increases the cost so that no saving can be made, a 
result not to be desired by either consumer or smelter. 
Then again, the average founder would have to melt 
relatively small amounts, which would necessitate an 
increased number of analyses and would increase the 
shrinkage in melting. All of these things would in- 
crease the cost to him, by increasing his fuel, cost of 
handling and loss of metal. 

We must take into account, also, the fact that any 
manufacturing operation, to be carried on cheaply, al- 
Ways necessitates special equipment, which, if not 
kept in operation continually, costs more than it 
should. Even extra floor space costs something in the 
final calculation. The average foundry does not feel 
able to engage the service of an expert chemist or 
metallurgist to look after the melting operations. The 
smelter, however, is always glad to extend to the con- 
sumer such service in consultation as will be of bene- 
fit to him in the products turned out. So we see that 
even though it may seem wise to make ingot brass 
in the average brass foundry, it will appear evident, 
when all the items of expense are considered, that the 
Saving in buying from a smelter is bound to be more 
than it would appear at first. 

TYPES OF FURNACES. 

A word here regarding the best type of furnace to 

use may not be out of place.’ It is generally conceded 
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that the quality of the metal melted in a crucible is 
better than that melted in a reverberatory or other 
furnace where the flame comes in direct contact with 
the metal. In expert hands this is not necessarily true, 
but in the hands of the average melter, a crucible gives 
the best results. 

This is more particularly true when one is melting 
a material like botings that has a large amount of sur- 
face exposed to the action of the products of the com- 
bustion of the fuel. Large pieces like ingot will not 
be easily oxidized or “burnt,” as the foundryman calls 
it, but when making brass ingot, as described above, 
a crucible made product is much more preferable. 

INVESTIGATION OF COMPLEX ALLOYS. 

Many ingot makers specify copper and tin content 
only, giving no guarantee as to what the balance of 
the formula may be. The consumer should demand a 
complete analysis, for we are coming to see. that in 
brass, as well as in iron and steel, the impurities may 
determine the quality to a greater extent than the main 
constituents. All the elements present in small amount 
may not be impurities, for the intentional addition of 
metals like nickel, manganese and vanadium is often 
made, giving decided advantages to the physical prop- 
erties of the resulting alloy. 

So little work has been done in this field, especially 
in alloys containing more than two metals, that one 
cannot predict what will develop within the next few 
years. The iron and steel industry has given us many 
examples of the value of this sort of investigation, and 
metallurgists are beginning to apply the same prin- 
ciples to the non-ferrous alloys with very interesting 
results. This only goes to emphasize the fact that 
the brass industry is just awakening to its possibilities 
and that the modern foundryman must avail himself 
of every opportunity to learn if he would keep to the 
front. It is the realization of the facts stated above 
that has led some smelters to produce an ingot of ex- 
act composition so that the foundryman may have 
exact knowledge of the metals that he is using. 


THE VALUE OF SCRAP. 


A few years ago, the average foundryman relied on 
scrap when he used old metals. What are some of the 
disadvantages of scrap as ordinarily bought? [rom 
the nature of the material, no guarantee can be made 
as to its composition, neither can one tell readily if 
any objectionable alloys are present. The appearance 
almost wholly governs the judgment of its quality. 
This immediately opens the way for the introduction 
of lower grade material into the higher grade in per- 
centages that are largely determined by the ability of 
the consumer to sort properly. The selling price of 
scrap is generally high enough so that any lowering 
of its average quality means a very decided loss to the 
consumer. Scrap always carries a certain percentage 
of dirt and foreign materials which make the shrinkage 
in melting higher than that of ingot metal. This 
shrinkage is a variable quantity and makes it difficult 
again to determine the value of the scrap. We can 
easily see, therefore, that in the matter of composition 
and of shrinkage, the ingot presents a decided advan- 
tage. In some cities the consumption of scrap has 
fallen off very noticeably within the past two years, 
its place having been filled by ingot brass. The ap- 
parent saving in ingot is not as great as in scrap, but 
the actual saving is more. The high price of copper 
during the years 1903 to 1907 tended to a lowering 
of the quality of all brass. Scrap reflects this condi- 
tion so that its present average value is often less 
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than that estimated. The value of a guaranteed ingot 
is never uncertain on that account. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The description of the manufacture of high grade 
ingot brass makes it evident that a higher price must 
be asked for it than for the old style ingot or for scrap 
brass. A careful analysis of the situation, however, 
reveals the fact that the difference in price is more ap- 
parent than real and should not be construed as an ar- 
bitrary increase on the smelter’s part, for he generally 
gives more nearly value received than the scrap dealer. 
The foundryman must learn, however, to distinguish 
between the different ingot makers and select the one 
who is responsible and will stand back of his guarantee. 
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To summarize, let me mention the six principal 
points of advantage in using ingot brass. They are: 
Uniform composition. 

Low shrinkage in melting. 

Decreased cost in handling. 

Exact amount of impurities known. 
Value received for the price paid. 

. Saving in first cost over new metals. 

While some points have been touched on in this 
paper that may seem a little foreign to the subject, 
I have tried to keep in mind the fact that what the 
brass founder needs is general as well as special in- 
formation, for in these days it takes both kinds to 


travel on the hard, high road that leads to good 
castings. 


MELTING BRASS TURNINGS IN THE OIL FURNACE.* 
By Epwarp H. McVEEN.f 


For the past twenty-three years I have 
been melting brass, twenty years with the 
coke furnace, three years with the oil fur- 
nace. The three years’ experience melt- 
ing with the oil furnace brass turnings 
from automatic machines will be the sub- 
ject of this article. 

The turnings are from the yellow brass 
stock rods made by the best mills in the 
country, their composition averaging 
about 60 per cent. copper, 36 per cent. 
spelter and 4 per cent. lead. From these 
turnings we produce light ornamental 
yellow brass castings and some medium 
heavy plain castings for turning. These 
castings must all be sound, clean and 
smooth, the accomplishment of which is 
quite a trick, as every foundryman 
knows. 

We are using a stationary oil furnace that takes two 
No. 30 crucibles in the one chamber, using an air pres- 
sure of seven Ibs. and consuming three gallons of fuel 
oil to the hundred Ibs. of brass melted, with a loss of 
3 per cent. in metal, crucibles averaging from twenty to 
twenty-five heats. Two hours’ time is consumed in 
melting 200 Ibs. of metal, thirty Ibs. being gates an: 
sprues, the balance turnings; the first heat from a 
cold furnace taking about one hour longer. This, I 
consider fair practice with our raw material, being 
turnings with a low market value. 

In the oil furnace, we have the heat and blast under 
perfect control. This is of great value in feeding the 
furnace. Very often it is necessary to shut off the 
blast and oil to prevent the loss of fine particles of 
brass, flux or charcoal. In bringing down a melt, | 
put in crucibles about ten lbs. of sprues or gates, fill 
on top with turnings, using about 1 oz. of rock salt 
for flux, covering the whole with about 2 ins. of fine char- 
coal; start the blast at about 4 Ibs. pressure so as to 
bring the heat up gently, as cold furnace and crucibles 
will cause both to scale and possibly fracture. In ten 
or fifteen minutes I increase the pressure and in thirty 
minutes I have a melting heat. From this time on the 
furnace requires the attention of the melter. 

With the iron bar I find that the metal and charcoal 
are quite a solid cake, but I know that in the bottom 
of the crucible there is a nice puddle of metal, so now 
I break down this crust with the bar and force all 
through the liquid metal and I find I have room for 
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about 10 Ibs. of turnings. These are fed 
into the crucible and in a few minutes, 
giving time to consume the oil that is in 
the turnings, the same process of break- 
ing down and forcing through the liquid 
metal is performed, and so on, using a 
little flux and charcoal until the crucible 
is full. 

Now the oil and air pressure are gauged 
so that a rich sun-colored blaze fills the 
furnace and a green yellow cone-shaped 
flame shoots ten or twelve inches out of 
the top of the furnace. In a very short 
time you will recognize the zinc smoke, 
a sure sign that your heat is coming. | 
am not satisfied, however, with smoke 
alone, I must see the color of the metal, 
and note its clear liquid brightness before 
I tap vigorously on the iron tank for my 
helpers to handle the heat. 

At times I have a little trouble with castings being 
rough and porous. In this case I increase the sprues 
and use less turnings, and for very particular castings, 
we use all sprues and gates or ingot metal from turn- 
ings. The melting of turnings to ingots and then re- 
melting makes a wonderful difference in the castings 
produced, but is expensive. In the above I have given 
you my experience in melting turnings and I should 
like the trade to criticize to our mutual advantage. 

DISCUSSION. 

The following discussion took place upon the above 
paper : 

Vice-President Webster: This is exactly the kind of papers 
that we need here. Mr. McVeen has been doing something 
very successfully for a very long time—something which all 
of us are interested in. He now comes here and tells us 
just exactly how he does it in order to get proper results, 
results which come from the years of experience he has had. 
We should like to hear from some of you in the way of dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. F. H. Schutz, L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill.: Did I 
understand Mr. McVeen to say four pounds, or four ounces 
air pressure? 

Mr. McVeen, F. W. Wakefield Manufacturing Company: 
We start with about 4 pounds, and we end up with about 7 
pounds at the end of the heat. 

Vice-President Webster: It is very important that this 
unit should be right. Mr. Schutz thinks it is ounces. 

Mr. Parry, National Meter Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Both the Schwartz and the Rockwell Tilting Furnace use 
from 12 to 14 ounces, while the Harvey uses from 7 to 8 
pounds. There is a difference in the air pressure. 

Mr. McVeen: We are using the Monarch furnace. 
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Vice-President Webster: Is there any further discussion? 
This is one of the main things we are organized for. We are 
here to discuss just these matters. 


A member: How fine do you have your charcoal? 

Mr. McVeen: About medium size—quarter-inch pieces. 

Mr. W. M. Corse, Michigan Smelting and Refining Company, 
Detroit, Mich.: I think Mr. Schutz is thinking about an open 
furnace where the flame plays right on the metal. Mr. Mc- 
Veen is talking about a furnace where the flame plays on the 
outside. The practice of the Schwartz furnace type is to 
lower your pressure. In the last years they have been lower- 
ing it right along. With the other proposition you have a 
different type of furnace. 

Mr. Schutz: When we first got the furnace they recom- 
mended from 6 to 16 ounces. I have found it better after 
actual experiment to cut the air down. We carried 25 pounds 
oil pressure and 6 ounces air. 

Mr. Parry: We use 45 pounds oil and from 14 to 16 ounces 
air. We use a Schwartz furnace, open flame, and a Rock- 
well Tilting furnace, which is a crucible furnace, using as they 
say, 12 ounces, with an impeller type of blower. We finally 
got the best effect by using 45 pounds oil pressure and 14 
to 16 ounces air with the Rockwell Crucible Tilting Furnace. 

Mr. Patch, Lumen Bearing Company, Toronto, Canada: 
Do you know what the volume of air is? 

Mr. Parry: No, I do not know that. 

Vice-President Webster: It has been suggested that Mr. 
Olsen can give us some points on this subject. May we hear 
from him? 

Mr. Olsen, Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio: We use 
20 ounces on the Schwartz and 20 ounces on the steel Harvey. 
I do not see what we would do with 41 pounds even in the 
crucible melting furnace; and I do not believe you can ap- 
ply 41 pounds to an old-fashioned pit furnace with forced 
draft. 

Mr. Cope: I have tried it both ways. We carry 45 pounds 
9n our air line. I tried throttling that down very low on 
some suggestion that we would get better results. I use 
direct 45 pounds automatic, right from the line, fed by 
gravity. I do not know, but I think I am taking as many 
heats out of the Monarch furnace as any that I know of, and 
my crucible lasts just as long. 

Mr. William M. Corse, Detroit, Mich.: I think the Monarch 
furnace when it first came out advocated anywhere from 
45 to 60 pounds air pressure on their burner. I know the firm 
I was connected with at that time was talking about putting 
one in. The. reason we could not put it in was because we did 
not have an air compressor available that had that pressure. 
Some kind gentleman said that they are running between 
7 and 8 pounds. The type of that burner may have been 
changed; but in connection with the Schwartz furnace propo- 
sition I will say that I have handled a line of five or six of 
them for a number of years. We found that while we or- 
dinarily used a three-quarter-inch tuyere opening and about 
16 to 18 ounces pressure that we did not get anywhere near 
as much pressure as we did with a 154-inch tuyere opening 
with about 9 to 12 ounces pressure. You can figure it out, as 
Mr. Patch says, that the volume of air under 10 or I1 ounces 
pressure going through an 15¢-inch tuyere opening is about 
two or three times as much as you get under a 24-ounce or 
possibly less through a three-quarter inch tuyere opening. 
When we made the change enlarging the tuyere opening and 
reducing the air pressure it made so much heat that we did 
not know what to do with it, we had to throttle it down. I 
think the iron men will say that the general practice with 
iron furnaces is to increase the tuyere opening and lower the 
pressure. That does not apply necessarily to the Monarch 
burner, because that is an outside burner, is not enclosed and 
has no combustion chamber directly connected with it. It 
sucks the air in with it—unless they have changed it. 

Mr. Parry: They have not changed that. 

Mr. Corse: If I may be permitted to do so I will add an- 
other word. The last paragraph of Mr. McVeen’s paper 
called attention to something that interested me particularly. 
That is the few words about getting better castings by 
using remelted metal. In my present connection I have oc- 
casion to see that demonstrated very forcibly. I have had the 
question asked me dozens of times whether a man could 
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get just as good results by taking brass turnings, buying 
them direct from the dealer, melting them down and putting 
them right into action as we can by taking remelted metal 
like ingot brass and making up mixtures according to the 
formula and then putting them into castings. Mr. McVeen 
says he gets better castings by using remelted metal. If you 
want to get the best quality of castings for steam or hydraulic 
pressure work, apparently from his paper and from my ex- 
perience it is better to use remelted metal, because the oxide 
of zinc has a chance to flow to the surface, and the impurities 
have a chance to come out on the second melting. The same 
principle applies to manganese bronze and-other metals with 
high zinc. 

Mr. Hamilton: We make a great deal of work that is sub- 
ject to government test, and of course particular attention has 
to be given to this work when you know there is going to be 
a special inspection of it, and that it must be up to the 
standard. I have two Schwartz furnaces that I have run for 
about six years. Is there not some certain combination of oil 
and air pressure necessary for proper combustion? It ap- 
pears that one man is using two pounds pressure air, and 
another is using forty-five pounds oil pressure 

Mr. Corse: The figures given must necessarily vary be- 
cause they are talking about different types of furnaces. Mr. 
Cope is using an open-flame type, while you are talking about 
another proposition where you are driving the flame right 
down on the metal. 

Mr. Hamilton: I know there must be a proper combina- 
tion to produce the best combustion and bring it to the 
highest possible point. I know that in using a Bunsen 
burner you have to have it just right. 

Mr. Corse: When I first went into the brass foundry I 
went in by means of a mechanical laboratory. I had handled 
a Bunsen burner for ten years, and that was the first thing 
I thought of. They were having all kinds of trouble with 
the slag coming off, two or three times as much as there 
ought to have been. I immediately said that if we could 
get a reducing flame we were all right. In order to get a 
reducing flame with oil and air all that is necessary is to give 
it enough air; but the minute you give it enough air it does 
not smoke and you do not get heat enough. I sought to 
remedy that by making the tuyeres 15¢-inch and cutting 
down the air pressure, believing that in that way I could get 
enough heat and still use a smoky flame. Somebody is go- 
ing to come along some day and invent a burner that will 
give you a reducing flame. Every smelter has to do that. 
If you are in the copper region you regulate your furnace 
all the time so as to give you either an oxidizing or reducing 
flame. The steel men have that to contend with, too 

I think there must be something in the design of the 
burner. If you can get a burner properly designed to give 
you a reducing flame the Schwartz people will give you 
a whole bunch of money, because it will enable them to push 
the sale of that furnace. You will note that the newer types 
of furnaces are crucible types. Rockwell's is a crucible type, 
and so are others of the newer furnaces. Why is it? In the 
city that I come from it is hard work to sell an open oil 
furnace now. Lots of people have offered to give them to 
me if I would take them off their hands. Why, theoretically 
they are all right, and a whole lot of people will continue 
to use them. If Mr. Reardon of the Westinghouse were here 
he could tell us that he is making all kinds of copper cast- 
ings with the Schwartz furnace, and he seems to be making 
them successfully. He is making them, and so he ought to 
know what he is doing; and he does know what he is doing. 
Mr. Jones in their metallurgical department is.as good as 
any there is in the country. 

I would like to see somebody get a reducing flame and 
hitch it on to the Schwartz furnace; but I have not been able 
to find that fellow yet. I wish he were here in the room to 
tell me how to do it. Everybody likes the Schwartz furnace 
because of its ease of manipulation. It takes the smoke out 
of the way of the men’s heads. It is a cooler proposition, 
in the summertime particularly; requires cheaper labor, 
cheaper fuel, and everything of that kind; but you have the 
oxidation and excess shrinkage to contend with. I think 
Mr. Olsen can say something more on this head. I know he 
is running four or five of them now. 
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Mr. Olsen: We have been up against that same proposition 
all the time. The foundry foreman complains that if he shuts 
down his air supply he cannot get his heat. We are getting 
fair results by using 20 ounces of air. We burn natural gas 
instead of fuel oil. We have a pressure of gas of about two 
pounds. That may make some difference, I do not know. 
About twice a year we get low on our gas supply. 

Mr. Parry: Speaking of losses in melting with the Schwartz 
furnace, I would say that we put in one thousand pounds 
of copper, and when we came to weigh it we found that we had 
one thousand and ten pounds! (Laughter.) We found the 
city scales were out. We have had the Schwartz furnace for 
six years. We can melt one thousand pounds of copper down 
there with a loss of one-half of one per cent. We can do it 
to-morrow—no question about that. 

But we can also make better castings in the crucible furnace 
too. Our experience is exactly in line with everything that 
has been said here. If anybody can get that reducing flame, 
first get an oxidizing and then change it to reducing, that man 
is going to be a millionaire. We know theoretically how to 
do it, but we cannot make it in reality. The Schwartz furnace 
possesses facility in handling and getting out big heats, and 
getting them out quickly; and in that line nothing on the face 
of the earth can touch it. But we are not buying the 
Schwartz, as the crucible type is the new furnace. 

Mr. Schutz: I believe I have the second Schwartz furnace 
that was ever built. The Schwartz people did not know any- 
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thing about the furnace, neither did we. I said, “If it wil! 
melt brass I am satisfied”; and I went out to Chicago and 
saw them melt brass. So we got one of their furnaces. I wil! 
say like the rest of them, I guess I have bucked up against al| 
the trouble that I ever want to buck up against, because we 
had to overcome different troubles. You have to find out 
the faults of these things and then overcome them. I guess 
pretty nearly everybody in here knows the brass that we 
turn out, knows our goods, and knows the kind of brass we 
turn out. I do not know as I have seen a furnace yet in this 
exhibit, or anywhere else, that I would trade for a Schwartz 
furnace. Now in regard to the flame business, that is one 
of the main things that must be overcome, and another thing 
that we have to watch is the little oil pipe burning out. The 
further that burns out the worse results you are going to get. 
You can tell it in a moment if your oil pipe is burning up in 
the tuyere end, you can very readily tell by looking at the 
flame whether the tuyeres are right. We have gotten best 
results from actual study. I have studied out this furnace 
because I had to do it, for when you are using a large 
amount of metal you dare not spoil some of it every day or 
you will bankrupt the best firm that ever existed. Therefore 
I had to study the thing out and do it quickly. The Schwartz 
furnace has given us good results, but there is that one thing 
lacking, as we all know that have tried them, and that is the 
burner. They will have to get a burner on there that you can 
regulate to suit yourself, and then it will be all right. 


THE ART OF METALIZING FLOWERS. 
CompiLep ny CHAs. H. Proctor. 


In the art of electro-deposition of metals, the metal- 
izing of the product of Nature probably appeals more 
to the artistic temperament than any other branch of 
the art. The reproduction in metal of the beautiful 
rose, the crysanthemum, 
the violet and many other 
flowers in an_ exact 
counterpart in every detail 
of the original; it does not 
seem possible, but such is 
the fact, and everywhere in 
the art-jewelry and depart- 
ment stores in the cities, 
large and small, can be 
found reproductions of 
Nature’s handiwork _ in 
metal, the coloring so 
true that the flowers them- 
selves seem though 
plucked from Nature’s gar- 
den, 

These examples of re- 
production in metal are 
used for numerous pur- 
poses, such as hat and 
shawl-pins and with the 
branches of leaves for 
candlesticks, pen-racks, 
ink-stands and many other 
useful articles, and they 
are constantly receiving 
additions, and the coming 
season will probably find 
many new and novel meth- 
ods for their use that 
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The reproduction of any of Nature’s products can 
be considered an art, and from the artistic standpoint 
it can readily be said that the art of electro-deposition 
of metals has reached an advanced stage when Nature’s 
loveliest children, the beautiful flowers, can be repro- 


duced with such exactness in metal as to become a 
thing of beauty even as Nature has adorned it. 

The metalizing of flowers is a new innovation in the 
art, but the idea of reproduction or galvanoplasty is 
not new. Soon after Pro- 
fessor Jacoby, the eminent 
Russian scientist, 
nounced to the Academy 
of Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg seventy years ago of 
the discovery of the utility 
of galvanic electricity as a 
means of reproducing ob- 
jects of metal the art of 
galvanoplasty or electro- 
deposition of metal had its 
first impetus, and for many 
years in England and on 
the Continent of Europe 
the artistically inclined had 
their batteries and cells 
for the reproduction of 
metallic objects, and many 
beautiful reproductions can 
be found in private and 
public collections of the 
early workers in the art. 
After some years the art 
became inert, except 
among the scientific men 
and others scientifically in- 
clined, who by degrees 
carried the art along until 
the origin of the dynamo, 
which gave to it its great- 
est impetus, and from 
thence the art went rapid- 
ly forward until the splendid results developed which 
are accomplished at the present time. 

In this short article it is the intention of the writer 
to give such information upon the subject of metalizing 
of flowers so that an amateur as well as an expert 
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plater can very readily learn to reproduce these beautiful 
objects in metal. The month of June is the month of 
roses, and the rose gives probably the best results of 
any flower for the purpose and can at this time be ob- 
tained on every hand at very little cost. I do not 
claim anything new either in the process or methods 
used, but believe that the operations when followed 
carefully will give as good or better results than any 
other method now in vogue. 


PREPARING THE ROSES. 


Keep roses in a cool place until ready for metalizing. 
If buds are closed, put in water of 70 degs. F., keeping 
the temperature of the room or ice box the same, when 
buds will open slightly and are ready for use. Flowers 
that are well opened should be kept in a dark place. 
Cut off stem of rose leaving one-half in. Pin calyx up 
to rose with very small pins (Lills). Insert a heavy 
pin into the butt of the rose, letting the head of pin 
come even with the end of stem. 

Now take a piece of No. 20 bare copper wire about 
14 ins. long and wrap it several times around the pin 
and stem, being sure that you have wrapped the wire 
very close on stem so that it will not slip from the 
wire coil. 


SOLUTION NO. 1 FOR METALIZING. 


Dissolve in a quart of 98 per cent. alcohol leaf orange 
shellac until the solution becomes the consistency of 
varnish. To this add two ozs. of U. S. P. colodion, 
then add to both four ozs. sulphuric ether. 


SOLUTION NO. 2 FOR METALIZING. 


Dissolve in 1 qt. 98 per cent. alcohol leaf orange 
shellac until solution becomes a fine thin varnish. This 
solution should be about one-half as thick in its con- 
sistency as solution No. 1. 


SOLUTION NO. 3 FOR METALIZING. 


Dissolve in 2 qts. of water 4 ozs. of nitrate of 
silver crystals. Evaporate water until solution begins 
to recrystalize. If solution should crystalize add a small 
portion of water. To this then add 1 qt. of 98 per cent. 
alcohol and 3 ozs. of ether. Now, having one or more 
roses on the wire, immerse them in solution No. 1 not 
to exceed five seconds. Rinse them carefully out of the 
solution, allowing them to drain, shaking gently to 
cause all surplus solution to fall from the flower. 

If it is desired to open the roses any further or curl 
the leaves, this may be accomplished at this time while 
the roses are still wet, by using a thin, smooth pine 
stick about one mm. thick and %-in. wide, after which 
they are allowed to dry for not less than 20 minutes; 
then they are again immersed for a second in the same 
solution and allowed to drain once more. The roses 
are then allowed to hang in a cool place until the coat- 
ing has become hard enough to adhere to the fingers 
when handling. Then extract the pins from the calyx 
which have become thoroughly adhered to the rose by 
drying. The pinning up of the calyx against the rose 
is not necessary, only when the calyx are hanging down 
toward the butt and stem of the rose. 

Now take the roses and immerse them in solution 
No. 2 not to exceed five seconds. Drain, giving them 
a slight shake, causing all surplus solution to drain off 
rapidly. Care must be taken, as in solution No. 1, that 
neither solution is so thick that drops are seen to form 
on edges of the rose petals. When this is the case in 
either solution add a small quantity of ether. . When 
roses have again become dry as heretofore mentioned, 
immerse them in solution No. 3 for 30 seconds. 

The roses are now taken wet from solution No. 3 
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and hung in a perfectly air-tight box so that they will 
be at least 10 ins. from the bottom of the box. Take 
six or eight lumps of iron pyrites about the size of a 
hickory nut, and place in a deep porcelain dish. Pour 
over this enough water to cover the pyrites and add 
enough commercial sulphuric acid so that the propor 
tions will be one part acid to eight parts of water, 
when hydrogen gas will immediately form. This acid 
should be added when vessel containing the iron 
pyrites and water has been placed in the box, as the 
box should immediately be closed air-tight and left to 
generate the gas for not more than 20 minutes. When 
opening this box care must be taken not to inhale the 
gas, as it is very poisonous and injurious. The box 
should be opened in the open air where fumes will not 
come in contact with machinery or other metals as 
oxidization takes place very rapidly. The nitrate of 
silver on the roses now being reduced by the action of 
the hydrogen gas, the roses are hung up and allowed 
to dry for about one hour. If it is observed that places 
on the roses have not been reduced by action of the 
gas, they have not stood long enough in solution No 
3 to allow the alcohol to soften the shellac coating. 
If the roses do not become dry down in the deep 
crevices, you have not enough colodion in solution No. 
1. Owing to the fact of the deterioration of these three 
solutions on exposure to the air, the operator must 
necessarily be a close observer of effects upon the roses 
and additional ether, and colodion must be added to 
solution No. 1 and No. 2 as the defects in coating or 
reduction become noticeable. Solution No. 3 should 
have an additional ounce of crystals of nitrate of silver 
in bottom of jar in order to keep solution thoroughly 
saturated. 
COPPER BATH. 

A tank for this solution is most easily made by saw- 
ing a whisky barrel in two and lining the inside with 
asphaltum; a light coating will suffice. Make a solu- 
tion of blue stone and water that will register 17 degs. 
B.; raise this solution with sulphuric acid C. P. until 
20 degs. B. is reached. 

BATTERY. 

The battery consists of two porous clay cups for 
this size tank, 4 x 11 ins., and two amalgamated zine 
plates weighing 8 or 10 Ibs. each. Place the two porous 
cups in the centre of the tub so that the solution is 1™ ins. 
below the top of the cups, the top of the cups being at 
least 1 in. below the top of the tub. Now take two heavy 
copper rods sufficiently strong enough to support the 
weight of the two zine plates and long enough to rest 
upon the edges of the tub in four places equally divided ; 
solder these bare rods together in centre where they cross. 
Now take a sheet of copper 1% in. wide and make a circle 
about 1% ft. in diameter. Solder this circle firmly upon 
the bars. 

Slits are cut in this copper band 1 in. deep. 
the zincs to the two copper bars. 


Hang 
Now take the roses 


and hang a porcelain weight on one end of the wire. 


This weight is used to keep the roses immersed in the 
solution. Sand paper the upper end of the wire and 
wedge it securely into the slits in the copper band sur 
rounding the cups. Care must here be taken in im- 
mersing the roses in this copper solution that no air 
bubbles are in the crevices of the roses or the deposi- 
tion of metal will not take place. The porous cups 
are now filled with water within 1 in. of the top, then 
add sulphuric acid C. P. in proportion of not to excee: 
one part acid to 30 parts water. Then fill the cups to 
the top with water, being careful that the copper wires 
supporting the zincs from the two copper bars are not 
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immersed in the solution of the porous cups. The zincs 
should hang free of the bottom of the porous cups. 
These batteries are not in action until the roses are 
hung from the copper rim and immersed in the blue 
vitriol solution, completing the circuit between the cells 
and the blue vitriol solution. Here, again, we wish to 
call attention to what is known as “local action,” 
which is caused by poorly amalgamated zincs or too 
strong sulphuric acid solution in the cups. When local 
action sets in the plating is not progressing in the 
proper manner and the zincs are becoming rapidly 
consumed. ‘This is readily seen by raising the zincs 
when a dark gray coating may be seen upon the zinc. 
The zincs must be removed and reamalgamated on the 
spots showing the attack of the local action. 

As the plating progresses it will be noticed that the 
solution in the porous cups gradually sinks even and 
sometimes below the surface of the surrounding blue 
stone solution. Keep the cups, when this is noticed, 
filled with water to the top. This tank with the two 
porous clay cups as above described, is capable of plat- 
ing 10 strings of roses, four to the string, in bud size, 
or eight strings of medium size open roses. While the 
plating is in progress copper is being taken from the 
blue vitriol solution. To keep up the density of this 
solution blue vitriol in sail cloth bags is hung around 
the edge of the tank. A further description of this cell 
may be found in Langbein’s Electro Deposition of 
Metals. The solution in the porous cups of this bat- 
tery should be renewed every ten or twelve hours, and 
the zincs well rinsed and brushed in clear water, twenty 
hours being all that is necessary in any case to finish 
the plating upon roses, and ten hours is enough for 
a priming coat where the operator has a generator 
and large tank with copper anodes for finishing large 
quantities. The solution for a large tank where a gen- 
erator is used for finishing consists of water and blue 
vitriol, density 14 degs. B., raised to 20 degs. B., with 
sulphuric acid C. P., distance of anodes 4 ins. from 
cathode, current density 54 to 34 volts. Generators 
must have separately excited fields with field rheostat 
to control the current. Six or eight hours will finish 
the roses in this solution. 

FINISHING. 

Rinse the roses in water. Boil in solution composed 
of % lb. of carbonate of soda to 5 gals. of water, 
until they are entirely free from shellac. Then place in 
oven and anneal. Loosen the dry leaves from inside 
of the roses and place in a pickle solution of one part 
sulphuric acid and 40 parts of water. Warm this solu- 
tion slightly and remove the roses after a few minutes. 
Rinse in clear water when they are ready for soldering 
on the pins and caps. Solder should be flowed between 
the leaves to strengthen them where the petals join 
each other. A valuable soft solder fluid for this pur- 
pose is composed of muriatic acid cut with zine and 
enough aqua ammonia added until the solution be- 
comes a milky color when the addition of ammonia 
should cease. Pins and caps for this purpose can be 
had from most any of the wholesale jewelers’ findings 
concerns. After the pins and caps have been securely 
soldered to the roses, dip the roses in a solution of 
nitric acid for a few seconds (one part water and one 
part nitric acid) until the roses are thoroughly 
cleansed. Rinse off in hot water and quickly scratch 
brush. Now make a cyanide of copper solution, which 
is composed of 1 gal. of water, 4 lb. carbonate of copper, 
4 Ib. cyanide potassium, 98 per cent. current density, 
4 to 6 volts, anode distance 2 ins. 

Plate for 15 to 30 minutes to cover up all soft 
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solder used in strengthening leaves and applying the 
caps and pins. After plating in the cyanide of copper 
bath wash well and dry out by the aid of boiling water 
and maple sawdust. If the solution does not work 
perfectly, add a little more cyanide. 

Coloring and Finishing—To produce the natural 
colors some little judgment is necessary. The best 
colors for the purpose are Windsor & Newton’s oil 
paints. The reds are mostly used and consist of car- 
dinal red, lake carmine, English vermilion, rose pink 
and other colors; for the dark rose tones, the dark reds 
are used mixed with a little transparent silver lacquer ; 
for the pink shades, rose pink and lake carmine. For 
the lighter pink tones it is advisable to lightly silver 
the roses after dipping in the nitric acid dip and wash- 
ing in water. For the leaves and calyx stems, light 
and dark chrome greens mixed to produce the de- 
sired shades can be used and prepared as directed 
above. 

The silver should be used warm and can be prepared 
as follows: 1 oz. of cyanide of potassium dissolved 
in 1 gal. of warm water, to which is added % to % 
oz. of nitrate of silver. The freshly acid dipped roses 
should be immersed in the silver dip for a couple of 
seconds to give a white tone, then washed and dried 
out, then the surface should be lacquered with a trans- 
parent lacquer as before mentioned and allowed to dry. 
When dry the color is applied with a '%-in. flat 
badger or sable hair brush, blend with a blending brush 
and then wipe off in spots with clean soft muslin rags. 

For the dark shades it is not necessary to silver, but 
it is advisable to color lightly after dipping in the 
nitric acid by adding to 1 pint of cold water a small 
piece of liver of sulphur about as large as a pea. This 
will produce reddish tints upon the copper when im- 
mersed for a second or two and assist in producing the 
Jack rose or Damask tones. The nearest approach to 
the natural tints give the most artistic effect. 

If desired to produce silver or gold tones the follow- 
ing formulas may be used: 

For silver bath: 


Cyanide of potassium........ 4 to 5 ozs 
Chloride of silver............ 2 ozs 

For gold bath: 
Cyanide of potassium.......... .. 4 ozs. 


Use the solution warm. 

The French gray and rose gold tones are very effec- 
tive upon this class of work, the formulas for which may 
be found in previous issues of THe 

To avoid oxidization all finishes should be lacquered 
with water white transparent dip lacquers before paint- 
ing or after silvering or gilding. 


CUTLERY IN SMYRNA. 

United States Consul-General Ernest L. Harris, of 
Smyrna, furnishes the following reports regarding cut- 
lery: Ordinary table knives, forks and spoons are im- 
ported into Smyrna chiefly from England, France, Ger- 
many and Austria. Those from England consist of white 
metal, and, whether knife or fork, usually sell from 50 to 
75 cents the dozen. These are the very cheapest sort, and 
are to be found in the bazaars especially, as the price is so 
low as to enable the poorest household to be supplied with 
them. England also furnishes this market with polosi, 
nickel, and electro-silver plated knives and forks in large 
quantities. Polosi silver sells for $1.70 to $2.20 the dozen. 
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NOTES ON BRASS MELTING * 


By Cuas. 
GENESIS. 

In the progress of any art or craft, par- 
ticularly one that is almost as old as 
authentic history, a wide divergence of 
opinion and practice must be expected 
and allowed for in any consideration of 
the improvement of that art or craft. We 
are told that the Pheenicians, early Greeks 
and Egyptians were. more or less ac- 
quainted with the manufacture of both 
brass and bronze, so that the processes 
now in use can be nothing more than the 
products of industrial evolution down 
through that long and eventful period of 
time intervening between 2000 B. C. and 
1900 A. D. Undoubtedly in the past, as 
in the present, the art of brass-making ad- 
vanced in its technique only as increased 
demand for it for various usages forced it 
to advance. 

After considering its age and the wide demand for its 
products, it is remarkable that the brass and bronze world 
is not as yet on the scientific basis that many of its sister 
industries entertain. Not to consider the history of the 
art and all those things which have brought it to its pres- 
ent condition of usefulness, we find ourselves properly 
considering its future. Present day equipment and proc- 
esses for the saving of time, insuring quality and increas- 
ing volume are deserving of some commendation, but 
do not fulfill the needs of the industry. As to how and 
why they do not there is, as was said in the beginning, 
considerable difference of opinion, and considerable dif- 
ference of practice is. therefore, to be expected, due to 
lack of concentrated effort from those of us who are 
directly interested in the welfare of the art. 

DEFINITE COMPOSITION ALLOYS. 

The making of alloys of standard composition seems 
to be drawing well-deserved attention. There is a con- 
siderable degree of uncertainty in many brass foundries 
as to the actual composition of the alloys made in those 
The proportion of prime metals used to make 
an ailoy are often weighed with great care, and com- 
pletely neglected thereafter. No consideration is given 
to losses of the original material, and no compensation 
made for losses while the scrap from that original ma- 
terial is being sent back through the remelting cycle, or 
at least not in a scientific way. 

If we make an alloy of a definite chemical composition 
and find that it has physical characteristics of a marked 
nature suitable for a given purpose, it is obvious that in 
a future call for that alloy its composition should not 
vary, if we expect it to have the physical characteristics 
that it had before, and do not care to disturb the financial 
value assigned to it. The gradually increasing demand 
for alloys of certain definite physical characteristics is 
bringing about the development of a great number of 
metals about which too little is known. Undoubtedly, in 
many cases, if instead of finding a new alloy to suit each 
new engineering condition that arises we knew some- 
thing of those we already have, we would find that an- 
other was not needed. In order to know our alloys in 
all their phases, and in order to be able to keep their con- 
stituents always present in a constant proportion, the 
fewer we have the better. From the manufacturer’s 
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standpoint, it is easily agreed that forty 
or fifty alloys in one foundry very much 
resemble a tlock of sheep, always mixed 
up, doing nothing in particular and lost 
if not carefully guided. In order to com 
pletely standardize our alloys and keep 
them under control, unquestionably the 
fewer we have the easier will be the sub 
sequent labor and the less intricate the 
svstem necessary. As long as we are not 
all making the same classes of work the 
same alloys are not likely to be used by 
all of us, but each of us can doubtless find 
that alloys for classes of work rather than 
for details of each class will serve most 
of our needs, and subsequently we will 
see that increased efficiency of those we 
do make will more than offset any incon 
venience incurred by reason of the re- 
duced number. 


SELECTION OF SUITABLE ALLOYS. 


Several factors are important to the successful stand- 
ardization of alloys. Good original alloys, complete 
knowledge of materials to be used in their manufacture, 
control of the furnaces in which they are made, knowi- 
edge of the changes and causes of the changes taking 
place in those furnaces, and complete knowledge of the 
composition of the resulting alloy, are the chief ones to 
consider. The choosing of suitable alloys is, of course, 
largely a matter of personal decision, but that decision 
is often influenced by factors unknown to the one making 
such decisions. In other words, in experimenting to find 
the most suitable alloy for a class of work absolute knowl- 
edge of the quality of the materials used and re 
sults attained is essential. lor this knowledge we must 
turn to the science of chemistry. It is not so much a 
question of whether we have produced what we want as 
it is whether we have complete data on what we have 
produced, and whether we can repeat the production of 
that article. 

Let us say, for example, that we are developing an 
aluminum brass. Let us say that copper, zine and alum- 
inum have proved themselves the elements necessary to 
make an aluminum brass. After repeated trials, using 
various proportions of these elements, we fail to get the 
desired physical characteristics. All conditions are equal, 
the analysis of the copper and aluminum show them to be 
pure, but the zinc contains iron, lead and cadmium. Using 
the same grade copper and aluminum, but a zinc 
free from impurities, we find ourselves able to produce 
aluminum brass to our satisfaction. We have begun an 
important thing, that of using articles about which we are 
thoroughly informed, and have cleared the road to the 
reproduction of the alloy in question, without difficulty 
at least from the standpoint of the prime materials to be 
used. An analysis of the metal produced will show what 
our real alloy is. and what it is that we are trying to 
make. That is, if the metal as it leaves the furnace is 
the composition desired to give the physical character- 
istics needed, then the composition that goes into the fur- 
nace is only important in that it shows what changes have 
taken place and what compensation must be made for 
those changes, if that metal is ever to be made from its 
own scrap, gates, sprues, etc. 

Considering now an alloy of ordinary constituents, 
variations of composition may be assigned to several 
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causes, such as oxidization or volatilization of one con- 
stituent to a larger degree than others present, loss by 
the same means of two of three constituents in varying 
proportions, or loss of one constituent by its reducing ac- 
tion on the oxides of another, as the loss of zinc due to its 
reduction of copper oxide, etc. Ina forced draft furnace 
other agencies have considerable bearing on the change 
of composition, chief of which is the action of gases, both 
unburned and products of combustion. The action of 
these gases, such as nitrogen, carbon monoxide, carbon 
dioxide, sulphur, dioxide, etc., on brass at high tempera- 
tures has been but imperfectly studied, although some 
of their general properties in other connections are well 
known. Ina furnace which exposes an alloy to all these 
influences, certainly the best results are not possible, and 
the only road left open is to overcome natural defects of 
the furnaces by outside means. 


LOSS BY OXIDIZATION AND VOLATILIZATION, 

Undoubtedly the greatest cause of variations in compo- 
sition is due to oxidation and volatilization. We will con- 
sider the loss of zinc in detail, inasmuch as it is both eas- 
ily volatilized and oxidized. It is easily understood that 
at 718 deg. I’, if exposed to air, zinc then in its melted 
condition begins to oxidize. 1652 degs. F, the tempera- 
ture at which zinc volatilizes, is easily attained in brass 
melting. If sufficient time is given at 1652 degs. F, or 
the temperature raised very high above this in short time, 
all the zine will volatize. We are considering now that 
the zinc has been melted alone. When melted in brass it 
behaves, as far as we know, as when melted alone. That 
may or may not be true, inasmuch as any definite chem- 
ical compounds formed between zine and other constitu- 
ents present may have considerable influence and doubt- 
less do. The quantity of metal in a furnace has a certain 
influence over the time which must elapse to bring it to 
a required temperature. Therefore, since the melting 
point of the brass is above that of the zinc, zinc should 
begin to oxidize as soon as the melting point is passed. 
This again is variable, due to the fact that the contained 
zinc cannot be attacked by oxygen until the brass itself 
begins to melt, as it is not exposed, and due also to the 
different proportions in the alloy in which the zinc may 
exist. 

CONTROLLING THE TEMPERATURE. 


Taking the other constituents of brass or bronze into 
consideration, they might be handled in much the same 
way, depending, of course, on what they are. It would 
seem that a fixed length of time for a given quantity of a 
given metal with a fixed oil or gas and a fixed air pres- 
sure would be all that is necessary to make a brass of 
given constituents leave the furnace each time practically 
of the same composition. As heats of various sizes of 
various compositions for different classes of work are 
usually made by most foundries, it is evident that any 
such procedure would involve considerable difficulty. 
However, it would be comparatively easy to establish a 
temperature at which these various compositions should be 
removed from the furnace, and at some future time this 
may be possible. When it is possible to equip a brass- 
melting furnace with a pyrometer which will at all times 
tell the temperature of the contained materials, the road 
to standardizing alloys and stopping molding troubles of 
many kinds will have been reached. Measuring tempera- 
tures in the crucibles serves many good purposes, but does 
not eliminate the expense of varied compositions, nor does 
it eliminate the expense of furnace losses. Every com- 
position has a definite melting point and a definite cast- 
ing temperature, and the determination of just what these 
points are can be done only with a pyrometer. It’ is 
easily seen that if a brass or bronze of any composition 
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is brought to a certain temperature in a definite length of 
time, its original and melted compositions could be made 
very nearly constant. It is worthy of note that very little 
attempt has been made, as far as the writer knows, at 
least, to bring this about. 


STANDARDIZING THE COMPOSITION. 

We have considered now the causes for the variations 
of composition of an alloy while in the furnace. We have 
seen that considerable variation is possibly due to many 
causes, and must admit that it is very difficult to overcome 
many of these with present means. In spite of all this, it 
is still possible to keep the compositions of our alloys 
very nearly standard, if certain conditions are kept in 
mind. We have said before that if we know the purity of 
our virgin materials, and find the alloy which when made 
from certain proportions of these materials gives us the 
alloy with the properties and cost desired, that we should 
endeavor to produce that composition constantly. There 
are two ways this may be done. 

First :—The total loss of given original constituents in 
the furnace may be determined and an analysis of the re- 
‘sulting material obtained, from which calculations back 
to the original composition may be made. 

Second :—The analysis may be made of the resulting 
material and calculation made back to the original com- 
position without knowing the total loss. 

In order to use the first method the total loss in the 
furnace may be obtained as follows. Weigh the virgin 
metals in the proportions before found to produce the 
alloy needed. Place in the furnace and melt, bringing 
the alloy to the desired temperature, to pour the castings 
for which the alloy is intended. Observe the temperature 
attained and the time elapsed during melting, and when 
repeating the experiment, which must be done several 
times to obtain a fair average, endeavor to have the time 
elapsed and the temperature attained nearly the same as 
before. This is assuming that the oil or gas, and air 
pressures (in furnaces using them) are kept constant. 
Weigh the metals in the crucibles after melting. The 
weight of the metal after melting, plus the metal in the 
slag, subtracted from the weight before melting, will 
give the loss for the particular furnace in use under the 
particular conditions mentioned. Needless to say, the 
oftener the experiment is repeated the nearer correct will 
the total loss assumed become. 

REBUILDING THE ALLOY. 


After establishing the total loss, repeated analyses of 
the product will show the average change in composition 
from the original proportions put into the furnace. This 
average of results should be considered as the composi- 
tion of the alloy it is desired to produce. Now when the 
scrap, gates, sprues, runners, etc., from the alloy produced 
are returned to the metal depository they should be kept 
distinctly separate from that of any other alloy, and when 
again issued to the furnace should have added the metals 
lost during the former melting. The amount to be added 
may be calculated in the following way: Take 100 
Ibs. as the unit weight of the original alloy. Subtract 
from that the percentage in pounds total loss established 
for that alloy. From the resulting figure, using the aver- 
age analysis of the produced alloy, calculate the actual 
weight in pounds of each constituent present in the pro- 
duced alloy, and subtract the result from the number of 
pounds of each corresponding constituent in 100 Ibs. 
of the original alloy. The difference is the weight of 
each constituent lost per 100 Ibs. of metal melted. 
That is, 100 lbs. minus the total loss per 100 Ibs. 
in pounds, plus the metals “burned out” should be the 
metals reissued to the furnace. Let us say, for example, 
that the loss on original materials was 5 per cent., then 
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95 lbs. of gates, sprues, etc., plus the amount of cop- 
per, zinc, lead, tin, etc., lost, in total 100 Ibs., would 
be the proper amounts to issue to the furnaces. In arriv- 
ing at the quantities of each constituent lost, the reason 
for the apparent gain in some slightly volatile metals such 
as copper, will be easily seen. The scheme as outlined 
above is open to the objection that the means of deter- 
mining the total furnace loss is not to be compared for 
accuracy with the chemical laboratory process which de- 
termines the ratio of the constituents, although that de- 
pends, of course, on just how carefully both are carried 
out. In using this scheme, it must not be supposed that 
the losses for one alloy can be calculated to show the 
losses for others. The reason for this has been shown 
before. 

In order to use the second method, the analysis of the 
produced alloy may be considered to represent the pro- 
portions of elements present per 100 lbs. of metal 
produced. Then 100 lbs. of scrap may be reverted 
to the original composition by adding 100 Ibs. of prime 
metal in the proportions necessary to either increase or 
decrease the various constituents. This is open to the 
objection that for each unit weight of scrap issued, an 
equal amount of new metal must be used. This does not 
use the scrap on hand rapidly, and too rapidly reduces 
the virgin material on hand. This may be avoided by 
adding to 100 lbs. of scrap, the materials lost in 
largest proportions in quantity sufficient to reduce those 
present in largest proportions to the desired amounts. 
As this involves merely a problem in arithmetical pro- 
portion, it is easily worked out, and presents by long odds 
the best practical working way, for ordinary alloys, of 
using the scrap produced. It has the advantage that it 
uses scrap rapidly, requires little prime metal, and ex- 
poses less new material to-the influences that cause loss. 
That is, the scrap itself, as shown before, will theoretic- 
ally suffer less loss of its easily volatilized or oxidized 
constituents, than new materials will. 

This introduces an error in the rebuilding inn since 
scrap made from scrap which was made from new ma- 
terial, must be considered to be of the composition of 
scrap made from new materials. However, over a period 
of time, this discrepancy corrects itself as the materials 
go back through the remelting cycle. 

In using turnings from our own alloys or scrap pur- 
chased outside it is largely impractical to determine fur- 
nace. losses for each case, and inasmuch as it is likely to 
be of variable composition from lot to lot, it is not prac- 
tical to determine it for certain cases and calculate from 
that basis for others. In the case of turnings from our 
own alloys it is likely to be difficult to keep the turnings 
of one alloy from being contaminated with turnings from 
other alloys. In addition, since the particles are small 
and more exposed to oxygen and heat, the loss is not to 
be considered as anything like that of the same alloy 
when made from either new or scrap materials. In gen- 
eral, if a sample of turnings is melted under the condi- 
tions that the alloy in which they are to be used is melted, 
and then analyzed, they may be calculated into the alloy 
for which they are intended, using the alloy to be pro- 
duced as the basis for calculation, as their loss has been 
already considered in the analysis. 


BRONZE IN BABYLONIA. 


Among the Assyrians, knives and long chisels or 
hatchets of bronze were among the objects found at 
Tel Sifr, in southern Babylonia. The earliest bronze 
image, according to the best authorities, dates back to 
2100, B. C. Homer, among the ancient Greek and Ro- 


man writers, refers to copper, bronze and tin each in the 
pure condition. 
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WASTE HEAT.* 
By F. W. 


REIDENBACH.7 

As we are 
age of 
startled 


living in an 
invention; we are 
almost every day 
by some announcement of 
the achievements of man- 
kind in every line of art, 
science and mechanics. It 
has been the chief aim of 
the present age to accom 
plish at least three things, 
VizZ.: 

Speed over the earth. 

Speed over the water. 

Speed through the air. 


In the efforts of the 
many to bring to a suc 
cessful issue these three 

F. W. REIDENBACH. things, inventive genius 
has come into contact 

with many heretofore unknown substances. Be 
fore being able to cope with them, at least a 
partial knowledge of their power must be ascer 
tained. Qf these substances we are largely indebted 


to gas or gases for a large number of the conveniences 
and comforts of mankind. When the burning of bitu- 
minous coal first brought to our notice gas, it was not 
long before its bright and brilliant Jight took the 


place 
of the tallow dip in our homes; 


the striking of oil gave 


us the fluid burner and the kerosene lamp. What a 
joy came into the hearts of the people for this ad- 
vancement of science. 

A little later came the gas engine. This has con- 


sumed the time and attention of inventive 
we now have: 

Our swift 
machines. 

Had such a thing been predicted fifty years ago, the 
advancer of such a thought would have been incarcer 
ated in a jail or an asylum and branded as a dangerous 
character to let loose upon an innocent people. But 
even today the use of gas to illuminate has taken some- 
what of a back place. We have reached the electrical 
age and it seems as though the highest pinnacle of 
illumination has been reached. 

But gas, that upon which the attention of this paper 
is directed, has by no means become obsolete. 
has numerous uses. It is still in its infancy. It still 
has greater possibilities than those which have been 
discerned or yet dreamed of. All combustible mate- 
rials have embodied within them something of a heat 
producing nature which during the process of com- 
bustion produces a certain amount of gas plus heat. 
Now to reach the essence of what is intended in this 
paper: It is not a treatise of what has been accom- 


genius until 


speeding motor cars, boats and flying 


plished, but more of a question asked as to what can 


be accomplished if a concert of the brain power now 
engaged in our foundry business can be centered upon 
the practical and economical advantages to be derived 
from the saving of this waste heat which goes off in 
the form of gas. 

Do we as foundrymen get all the value from 
combustible materials we use in melting the various 
metals? Or do we just melt metals? It seems to me 
we ought to utilize this waste heat to good advantage. 
Open-hearth steel mills, by the use of waste heat 
units, generate steam sufficient to operate large plants. 


the 
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+General Manager Genesee Metal Company, Rochester, N. Y 


Association. 
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Why not brass foundries? Construction of plant, 
would, perhaps, be the first consideration. A plant 
would have to be constructed upon lines whereby all 
of the valuable points appertaining to the use of the 
waste heat could come in for consideration. I would 
suggest a core oven as One important factor; a suit- 
able rack for skin-drying moulds would be another; 
or, like the steel mills, a steam plant sufficient to op- 
erate a tumbling barrel, a sprue cutter, a saw or emery 
wheels ; or one may at least use the heat for producing 
hot water. That would add to the comforts of the 
help in washing up for supper after their daily toil. 
There are a large number of foundries which are 
today using special oil-burning furnaces and forcing 
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a tremendous amount of waste heat up through a tube 
to the outer roof. This waste heat could be made to 
do some work. Many things can be accomplished 
with this subject of waste heat if proper attention be 
given to construction and the proper laying out of the 
foundry. Of course it would work more advan- 
tageously in the larger plants, but in this present age 
it seems to me that there is nothing impossible. 

In the presentation of this paper the writer does 
so with the full knowledge that waste heat is a very 
important factor in the larger plants. In our works 
we maintain a steam-heating plant caring for our en- 
tire offices with the waste heat of only two No. 200 
crucible furnaces at an annual saving of $300 in fuel. 


NEW AND USEFUL DEVICES, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES OF INTEREST TO THE 
READERS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC TWO-JAW CHUCK. 


The chucks shown in the cut are manufactured by 
the Cleveland Chuck Company, 514 Garfield Building, 
Cleveland, ©. They are made in three styles as shown 
and are claimed to be unrivalled for simplicity, durability, 
strength of grip and accuracy. The manufacturers say 
these chucks will increase shop output from 50 to 100 
per cent. over the old style box chuck, and that they do 
the same work as an air chuck without the expense of in- 
stalling an air system and cost of its maintenance. 

Referring to the cut, style A is shown in the left. 
This chuck opens and closes instantaneously by lever 


adjust itself automatically to all pieces if the variation 
in size is not greater than one-sixteenth of an inch. 
Through this new feature no matter how thin the 
wall of the casting or part should be, it will not injure 
or crush same. The jaws work parallel and to the 
centre, thereby enabling the operator to work to a 
positive stop. The construction of this chuck is such 
that it is positively impossible to make it inoperative 
by chips or dirt getting into the working parts. This 
improved chuck opens instantaneously wide enough to 
readily drop any machined article without the aid of 
one’s right hand, therefore one can in the meantime 


STYLE A. STYLE B. STYLE C. 


arrangement through the spindle, and is used on hol- 
low spindle lathes such as automatic screw or turrent 
lathes in connection with the same lever arrangement 
as ordinary spring collects are operated. 

Jaws will remain true during constant usage because 
there is no half screw thread to wear out on right and 
left hand screw as on the ordinary two-jaw box chucks. 

The operating jaws are made of cast steel, very care- 
fully fitted in the chuck body and held positive and 
central by a hardened and ground centre pin screw. 
The slip or clamping jaws are interchangeable and can 
be adjusted quickly without trouble. The feature 
of this automatic chuck is the cushion plunger which 
is placed on the rear end of the operating jaw. With 
this new device the adjustment is made for different 
sized castings and after set properly for the first cast- 
ing or part to be machined, the cushion plunger will 


hold another article ready to be gripped. Will take 
jaws used in present box chucks. Suitable for ma- 
chines from 10-in. swing up, and will hold work from 
0 to 3 in. 

For plain head machines an operating lever as fur- 
nished, to be attached to rear end of lathe head, same 
as used on automatic screw machines. 

Style B, shown in centre of cut, opens and closes 
the same as style A, but is furnished with an open 
spindle which, by the use of proper jaws, will handle 
collet work. This chuck is recommended for factories 
where there are no automatics, as it performs the work 
of an automatic. 

Style C, in right of cut, shows the automatic two- 
jaw chuck as arranged for plain head turret or solid 
spindle lathes, and is operated by a front lever. Prices of 
all of these chucks will be furnished upon application. 
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ALLIGATOR SHEAR. 


We illustrate herewith a new design of heavy shear 
of the alligator type for cutting bar metal. This shear 
is of particularly heavy and substantial construction 
in every respect and designed for cutting up to a limit 
In this case the shear 


of 4 inches square cold steel. 


‘al 


everything about the shear is designed of abundant 
strength for the work that it is intended to do. The 
shear weighs about 61,000 pounds without motor, and 
the blades are 24 inches long. 

This shear, designated as No. 10, is used in many 


NO. 10 ALLIGATOR SHEAR. 


is driven by an electric motor, the motor being 
mounted upon part of the shear bedplate. 

The lever is driven by crank and link, there being 
two pairs of back gears and a balance wheel. All the 


A BRASS ROLLOVER 


A new molding machine, particularly adapted for 
brass foundries, has been brought out by J. W. Paxson 


ROLLOVER MACHINE FOR BRASS. 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and was shown to the 
public for the first time at the Foundrymen’s Conven- 


of the metal rolling mills for cutting off the “gates” of 
slab brass castings, etc., and is built by the Farrel 
Foundry & Machine Company, of Ansonia, Conn., 
U.S. A., who will be glad to furnish a circular of this 
and their other shears upon application. 


MOLDING MACHINE. 


tion, held at Cincinnati, O., during the week of May 
17-22. 

While this machine, as shown in cut, is essentially a 
hand rammer, it can readily be equipped with a revolv- 
ing head pneumatic rammer, and four machines can 
be served by the one head. The machine uses a 
straight or bevel flask up to 12% x 20% in., and thus 
offers great inducements, as it is possible to use the 
ordinary bevel-rimmed flask kept in stock in many 
foundries. 

After the mold is rammed the lever raises the table, 
the mold is rolled over, unclamped, and the. pattern 
raised by the lever. <A ball and socket three-point 
leveling device ensures a perfect draft. The machine 
is equipped with an air vibrator and will use whole 
patterns by the employment of a match follow-board 
or a hard side. Split patterns may be used by placing 
on a plate. The cut shows cope and drag patterns of 
M. B. C. car brasses made in a straight side iron 
flask. Prices and circulars upon application. 


HIGHER DUTY ON FLUOR SPAR. 


An important item in the brass foundry business is fluor 
spar, which heretofore has been on the free list. In the 
new tariff it will be subject to a duty of $3 a ton. This 
product comes chiefly from southern Illinois and Ken- 
tucky. 
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THE TWO-JAW UNIVERSAL AEROCHUCK. 


This recent addition to the line of chucks manufac- 
tured by the Manufacturers’ Equipment Company, of 
Chicago, Ill., is the outcome of the realization of the 
fact that the manufacturer in general is on the market 
for a chuck that is not merely rapid in handling work 
but also powerful and flexible. This device, as shown 
in cut, is constructed with a view to produce a chuck 
that has all the advantages of the old style box chuck, 
with the added feature of being opened and closed rap- 
idly without the use of a wrench or key. The gripping 
power of this chuck is fully as great as that of the 
screw-operated box chuck, and is sufficient for holding 
properly iron and steel work, as well as brass goods, 
which class of work it was primarily designed for. 
When installing this chuck, the necessity for making 


air pressure, the same style cylinder is used that has 
been the operating medium in the past. The advan- 
tage of using air to operate this chuck can be summed 
up in a few words, viz.: The constant air pressure upon 
the piston is of utmost importance, as without this 
feature the very object of using air is utterly defeated, 
which is the flexibility this method insures. 

When using air constantly as described above, 
there is no more air consumed than that which is neces- 
sary to fill the cylinder between the piston and cylinder 
walls. This amount has to be provided whether using 
air constantly or shutting it off after each chucking 
operation. A hand lever is alSo furnished for this 
chuck that has almost the same degree of flexibility 
in Operation as the air method. No chips or dirt can 


-—— 


TWO-JAW UNIVERSAL AEROCHUCK. 


entirely new false jaws is done away with, as it will 
accommodate any false jaws at hand, thereby materi- 
ally reducing the first cost of installation. 

The jaw plates, which carry the master jaws, are 
operated upon by toggle-joints, so placed as to exert 
the greatest pressure when the jaws are closed or 
nearly so. This arrangement has also the important 
advantage of taking up any and all variations that 
occur more or less in all castings. When operated by 


DUST-PROOF MOTOR STARTER. 


The Ward Leonard Company, Bronxville, New York. 
manufacturers of electrical instruments, have placed 
upon the market a motor starter equipped with “tight 
cases enclosing all current carrying parts,” for use 
in wet, dusty, linty or dirty places, where dust or com- 
bustible flyings would be liable to accumulate on them— 
replacing all types of dust-tight, fireproof enclosing cabi- 
nets. The cut shows the front view of this motor starter. It 
is duly approved by the underwriters. It is noted that the 
resistance portion is absolutely enclosed, and the face por- 
tion is enclosed ; the lead wires come in through bushings. 
There is a piece of glass over the contacts in order that an 


operator can see the contacts. The starters are designed 
for plain no-voltage release, or for overload and no-vol- 
tage release, in which case the overload device is an inde- 
pendent interlocking overload circuit-breaker, giving 
absolute protection during the period of starting, as well 
as at all other times. 


possibly get into this chuck as can be readily seen by 
referring to the half-tone. 
These chucks are made in three sizes as follows: 


No. 0. No. 1. No. 2. 
Distance jaws project... 2% in. in. 3% in. 
Largest outside diam.. 7 in. Se in. 
Length of chuck...... 74 in. 814 in. 834 in. 


4 
Approximate weight .. 27 Ibs. 45 Ibs. 60 Ibs. 


FRONT VIEW OF MOTOR STARTER. 
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THE FOUNDRYMEN’S CONVENTION. 

Another convention has passed into history and be- 
come a memory. We believe that it made a lasting 
impression on the majority of its visitors and also that 
its success will cause many a manufacturer who merely 
attended this year, to decide to exhibit at the conven- 
tions to follow. 

While the convention was a great success indus- 
trially and financially, there were one or two incidents 
in its practical working which it seems could be im 
proved upon, The official registration list of members and 
visitors might have been a little more complete and 
included also the convention week address of the regis 
trant so that he could be readily located by parties in- 
terested. 

The sessions of the two educational societies, the 
American Foundrymen’s Association and the Ameri 
can Brass Founders’ Association, were held jointly, and 
while this proved a great success in the matter of 
larger attendance, the method of presenting the papers 
could be improved upon to some extent. Instead of 
alternating between brass and iron subjects, why not 
have all of one kind and then allow anyone who did 
not care to hear the other class retire? 
interested in all could of course remain for the entire 
session. By the present method there was a continual 
moving in and out by persons who did not care for one 
paper but wished to return for the next, ete., thus 
causing a disturbance, distracting the attention of the 
listeners and disconcerting the speaker. 


The members 


Another point, it seems to us, could be observed and 
that is to follow the procedure of the large engineering 
societies in reading the majority of the papers by title, 
thereby allowing more time for discussion. ‘he papers 
should be submitted to the secretary far enough in ad 
vance of the meeting to allow him to have them printed 
and mail copies to each member, requesting him to 
either mail a criticism or bring it with him, if he in- 
tended to attend. Then at the meeting when the par- 
ticular paper is announced every one is primed for dis- 
cussion; thus much time is saved and more discussion 
assured. 

Of course papers that can be illustrated by moving 
pictures or lantern slides should be read and ample 
provision for this feature should be made beforehand 
in order to allow for all possible contingencies. Where 
a paper is quite technical and lengthy it requires a 
careful perusal and study in order to intelligently 
criticise or comment upon it, and when one hears it 
read perhaps by some one other than the writer and 
one who is not familiar with the saliant points the 
argument naturally loses much of its intended force 
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and the resulti-g discussion is apt to be weak and 
desultory. 

While we are in this critical mood it may be well to 
express ourselves regarding what might be termed the 
“promptness of the exhibition.” By that we mean in 
getting ready. Have the exhibition begin on the first 
day set for it. Let every one intending to exhibit get 
his stuff on the spot and be in readiness to do busi- 
ness on the opening day. A number of exhibitors at 
Cincinnati were heard to remark that they were only 
really beginning to do any material business on the 
last two days of the week. 

The Entertainment Committee, while it should be 
heartily congratulated on the results of this work in 
the interest of the visitors, made a mistake in setting 
Thursday for the festival way. Many an attaché of 
an exhibit or delegate to the convention was placed 
on the horns of a dilemma as to whether he ought to 
leave the hall or not. The rain solved the question 
for some, but had the day been fair and a Saturday in- 
stead of a Thursday, a rousing time would have been had 
by all without any misgivings as to loyalty to business 
interests. 

The benefits to be derived from such a gathering 
are many, and each year sees more and more interest 
shown in the getting together of like industries, and 
the 1909 convention was no exception to this rule. 
With an attendance of over 2,500 the interest was in- 
tense and unabated from start to finish. There is no 
disputing the record made and the 1909 Foundrymen’s 
Convention has set a standard which the future meet- 
ings will have a hard time to equal or excel, but if all 
signs read aright Detroit is going to make a strong 
effort to surpass it in 1910. 


THE FOREMAN’S ASSISTANT, HOW SHALL 
HE ADVANCE? 


The assistant to the foreman in a plating or other 
establishment has under ordinary conditions a difficult 
position to maintain. He must perform his work in 
a manner satisfactory to his superior and also take an 
interest in his work and be eager to advance. On the 
other hand, he must not seem to have any very strong 
foremanship aspirations, else he is looked upon with 
suspicion, 

Why should this be? Should he not be encouraged 
in every possible way to advance himself in the line 
of work he has chosen? He certainly should, for it is 
from the ranks that the head must come. Our lead- 
ers cannot live forever, and who shall take their places 
but the assistant. A man in charge of an entire plant 
or only a department can only reflect credit and repu- 
tation upon himself by the excellence of his teaching, 
and the quality of the work he produces depends 
largely upon the skill of his assistants and their ability 
to carry out his instructions. 

A man, expert in his line and superior in his execu- 
tive ability, need never be afraid to teach and fit his 
assistants for higher positions. There are isolated 
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cases, it is true, where an assistant has superced 
his foreman, but this was bound to happen anywa 
due possibly to some outside conditions, or perha; 
some weakness developed in the foreman himself. 

There are several ways by means of which a you: 
man either with or without college training can co: 
sistently advance himself. He can continue to stud 
and read current literature. He can study the meth 
ods and practices of his superiors and associates 
more practical experience. Lastly, he can or shoul 
be able to join the societies and associations devote 
to the advancement of the particular art he is en 
gaged in. 

All the large engineering societies encourage th 
assistants in the various lines by allowing them mem 
bership in the associations. In this way the younger 
members come in contact with men of tried and true 
reputations and the intercourse is valuable and results 
in a broadening and developing of the junior, Nor at 
the expense of the older man, but rather to his benefit 
and relief, for he knows there will be some one to 
take up his work when he lays it down. 

This same practice should be carried out in the 
associations formed for the advancement of industrial 
pursuits, let the young men in, encourage them to 
seek for more knowledge and to get at the theory that 
is coincident with practice. Where a foreman adopts 
the idea of secrecy and aims to puzzle his assistants 
with the mysteries of science, nine times out of ten 
it is because he is actually not sure of himself and is 
holding his own position by means of some pet proc- 
ess that he fondly imagines is known to himself alone. 

In these days of progressive investigation the secret 
process is rapidly becoming an open book and it is ex- 
perience and latent inherent qualities that make one 
man better than another in some certain line of work. 
A good man is bound to rise, and the more obstacles 
in his path, the more determined he is to get to the top, 
and go up he does. 

“Knowledge is power” is undoubtedly true, but it is 
knowledge born of experience that is the power 
behind the throne, and no man is capable of doing 
more than his experience has taught him and there is 
no man so expert but that he can learn more the 
older he gets. Let the young man in so that he may 
become broadened in his knowledge and ideas and aid 
in the general development of industrial processes that 
are just now beginning to reconcile theory with practice. 

A foreman has been heard to say in this con- 
nection: “Do not let an assistant join an association 
of which a superintendent or foreman is a member, for 
it would be embarrassing to the latter to have to admit 
ignorance or perplexity in the presence of the former. 

Let the assistant work out his own salvation as we 
have done.” This sounds all right—to the foreman, 
but to the world at large it smacks a little of a narrow 
gauge view. When the foreman was getting his ex- 
perience there were doubtless not the openings to be 
had for enlightenment that there are today. 
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No man need be ashamed to admit honest ignorance 
and judging from the state of some of the arts in 
their relations of science and practice, it is not at all 
surprising that we should hear some expressions as 
above quoted. Let the industrial associations be 
formed and make the constitution so broad and liberal 
that it will allow the admission of any one, who is 
honestly in earnest and will strive to aid in the work 
of solving difficult questions, thus by his interest and 
co-operation, helping others and himself at the same time. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Alloys and Their Industrial Applications. By Edward F. 
Law, Associate of the Royal School of Mines. 8vo. 270 
pages—go illustrations. Price $4.00. Charles Griffin & Com- 
pany, Ltd., London. J. B. Lippincott Company Philadel- 
phia. 1909. 

This is a most valuable work to not only the student of alloy 
making, but also the practical metallurgist. The book consists 
of twenty-six chapters, covering the influence of mechanical, 
thermal and chemical treatments in not only iron and steel, but 
also on the non-ferrous alloy. 

A great portion of the work is new, and gives very important 
data as to the micrographical structure of the various alloys 
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treated. The chapters devoted to the copper alloys, brass and 
bronze and special alloys give some interesting information and 
micrographs 

There is also included tables giving the properties of copper 
zine alloys, collated by the Committee on Alloys appointed by the 
United States Board in 1881. The diagram giving: freezing 
point curves have in most cases been taken from commercial 
rather than laboratory samples, and are plotted to a uniform 
scale. 

The color photographs reproduced in the frontispiece, illus- 
trating the heat treating of alloys, were taken by the author 
on Lumiere autochrome plates, and were the first examples of 
the practical application of color photography to metallography 


Up-To-Date Electro Plating Hand Book. By James H. 
Weston. Illustrated by L. Elliot Brookes. 12mo, 180 
pages, fully illustrated. Price $1.00. Frederick J. Drake 
& Company, Chicago, Ill. 1gos. 

This is a compilation of facts, figures and directions relating to 
the art of electro-deposition calculated to aid the practical plater 
The subject matter is arranged in such a way as to be readily 
understood. The descriptions of processes and construction of 
apparatus are gleaned from the experience of practical platers and 
therefore can be relied upon as reliable and up to dat 

The book is valuable to platers and others who wish to become 
acquainted with the practical side of electro-deposition of metals. 
The various departments of the industry are treated in a not too 
technical manner, which gives the work additional interest 


HEALTH CONDITIONS IN THE PLATING ROOM. 


To the Editor of THe Merar INpustry: 

Regarding plating problems there seems to be no more im- 
portant topic to consider than the conditions that at present 
prevail in the average plating room, and there seems to be no 
better way to rectify the evils that are presented to the platers 
than through the pages of THe INnpustry. 

Few if any of us have not encountered rooms where the ven- 
tilation was so bad that the fumes from the dips, hot copper 
and electro cleaners, actually hung in clouds in the room, so that 
the employees from other departments could not stand the over- 
powering odors. While I do not claim that these conditions are 
encountered in all shops, I know of many platers who are work- 
ing under such conditions, and they can be found among manu- 
facturing establishments whose names and goods are known 
throughout the entire country. 

I have seen men working where the cyanide fumes filled the 
whole room and settled in such quantities upon the pipes as to 
whiten them. I have seen men in this room so affected that it 
incapacitated them for weeks, and the effects were so painful that 
breathing was a difficulty. In one of the large plants of Con- 
necticut I have known the platers to be covered with the most 
disgusting sores, over more than half of their body, and the head 
plater in this room was carried out, completely prostrated from 
the fumes of the hot cyanide solutions, and when I accepted a 
position there, was informed by many that this was only one case 
of several that had occurred in that room. And yet, in that large 
plant there were rooms that would have been ideal for a plating 
department that were used to store goods in. 

I have talked to a number of platers who have encountered the 
same conditions I have tried to picture, and have concluded that 
the only way to counteract such treatment is by publicity and a 
wide discussion by the men who have been compelled to suffer 
through the shortsightedness of the managements. 

I believe that the laws should be made as stringent as those 
passed by New Jersey regarding blowers in the polishing rooms 
of that State; and I do not believe a plater should be allowed 
to run hot cyanide or electro cleaning solutions without a good 
ventilation or hood for each and every tank. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE READERS’ OPINIONS AND CRITICISMS OF ALL ARTICLES 
PUBLISHED IN THE METAL INDUSTRY. SUGGESTIONS WELCOME. 


Should inspectors familiar with the requisites be appointed by 
law? Should the inspectors of polishing room conditions be in 
structed to include in their investigations all plating rooms? or 
should places where these conditions prevail be well advertised 
as permitting such inhuman methods to exist? These are, | 
believe, the most serious points for discussion that should be 
considered by every plater who knows them to be in existence, as 
I do, in at least four States within 100 miles of New York City. 

B. W. Giccurist 

Woodhaven, L. I. 


FOUNDRY ECONOMY. 
To the Editor of THe Metar INpustry 

By the use of molding machines one can successfully and 
economically make a better grade of castings either in green 
sand or in faced molds, than by hand, and with very little extra 
cost in patterns; whether on plates or loose. By the use of the 
vibrator frame, the snap flask can be used for brass as well us 
for iron. 

Structural work is now being made in very large sizes. 
Builders and shelf hardware, plumbers’ supply materials and 
many other kinds too numerous to mention are also being manu- 
factured by the application of the molding machine, the cast 
ings produced being uniform in shape and character with good 
smooth surfaces. In the finishing also considerable time is saved 
compared with the hand-molded article. I am not casting any 
reflection on the molder, but the truth must come out. The 
molding machine has come to stay and the improvements which 
are sure to follow from time to time will surprise the most 
skeptical. 

But where will the foundry foreman of the future come from? 
His knowledge of metals and their mixing will be limited for the 


reason that he did not have a chance to learn. The principal 


factor in the success of a foundry is the furnace. ‘This, if 
properly handled, will give the best of results. The writer 
knows from personal experience that there are more castings 
spoiled through the improper handling of the metal than from 
W. B. Jones. 


any other cause. 
Providence, R. I., June 10, 19009. 
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i Shop ‘Problems 


ALLOYING 


O.—We would like to know how to make “Tobin Bronze.” 

A.—"“Tobin Bronze” will run anywhere from 57 to 61 per 
cent. of copper, from 37 to 40 per cent. of zinc and from 
I to 2 per cent. of tin. The varying amounts of lead and 
iron are simply due to what may be introduced in the case 
of the lead by the zinc, and in the case of iron by the zinc 
and also the iron stirring rods used in melting the mixture. 
If you are prepared to make any sort of metal there is no 
reason why you should not make this mixture yourself 
advantageously. We should advise you to makeup a mixture 
of: 


To make this so that it will produce the metal with the 
proportions given, out of the fire, weigh out 60 lbs. of copper and 
40 Ibs. of spelter and 1 Ib. of tin. Melt the copper first and as it 
becomes reduced to a semi-molten mass, cover it with charcoal 
broken to horse chestnut size, close the furnace and allow to 
come to a fairly good heat, but not boiling, then gradually and 
cautiously feed in the spelter, giving the mixture a careful and 
thorough stirring. Be sure that the crucible is not filled to within 
more than 2% inches of the top, and keep the melted metal well 
covered with a layer of charcoal. When the melt is just hot 
enough so that a strong vibration can be felt by the hand, while 
holding a stirring rod in the pot, take from the fire and drop 
in the tin in small pieces, stir thoroughly and after skim- 
ming it clear the metal is ready to pour. 

As the small amounts of iron and lead are not objection- 
able, but rather aid in making the metal tough and strong, 
it is not necessary to use better than an ordinary Western 
spelter. All of these spelters carry about one per cent. of lead 
and iron from .2 to -75- 


CL EANING 


().—We would like to know what would be best for clean- 
ing nickel-plated hardware after it has been buffed and 
polished. 

A.—Dip in a 10-gallon solution of soap suds containing a 
small amount of ammonia, then transfer to boiling water 
and either wipe or allow to dry naturally.—J. D. 


COLORING 


Q.—Can you inform me of some chemical to add to a Roman 
gold solution that will impart a dark yellow color to deposit? 
Would you advise the use of picric acid to produce same, in a 
solution containing caustic soda, cyanide potassium, neutral 
chloride of gold, aqua ammonia, 26 per cent., and water? 

A.—Picric acid will probably answer your purpose, as this 
substance is a color used for dyeing some classes of goods 
and contains free acid. It may have a tendency to darken the 
color; it would be advisable to experiment with a little of your 
solution first. A little red prussiate of potash added in the place 
of picric acid may also assist in producing a darker gold color. 
Chloride of iron will produce a dark tone to gold solutions when 
added in small quantities, but in each case care must be used to 
avoid epoiling ¢ the bath with an excess.—C. H. P. 


DEPOSITING 


Q.—I am having considerable trouble with a steel depositing 
solution; the enclosed sample will show you just what I mean. 
You will notice that the deposit is very streaky. In making this 
solution, it stood 4 degrees Baumé and I used a current of 3% 
volts. Have reduced the current to 2 volts, but without sucess. 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WE ANSWER QUESTIONS RELATING TO SHOP PRACTICE 
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A.—The trouble you are experiencing is probably due to an 
excess of free acid which forms in the bath, due to the fact 
that the anodes do not reduce fast enough to replace the iron 
deposited. If you had used the double sulphate of iron or 
ammonia solution the results would be far better. We would 
advise you to add 4 to 6 ozs. of commercial ammonium su!- 
phate to each gallon of solution and occasionally a few ounces 
of ammonium citrate. Another good formula consists of the 
following : 


Commercially pure sulphate of iron...... 5% ozs. 
13 


A deposit of the basic salts of iron frequently occurs at the 
anode, which sometimes interferes with the good working of 
the bath; in such cases add 3 ozs. of ammonium citrate to pre- 
vent this. —C. H. P. 


ETCHING 


Q.—Please answer the following: (1) What is coal tar 
asphaltum, and where can I obtain small quantities of same? 
(2) Please give the exact proportions of asphaltum and bees- 
wax to be used together for filling in of name plates. (3) What 
are the exact proportions of beeswax and turpentine used for 
coating gilding metal for etching? 

A.—(1) Coal tar asphaltum is sometimes called coal tar 
pitch; it is a hard, brittle, black substance which can be broken 
easily. Some tar roofing concerns handle this product. (2) 
From 3 to 4 parts asphaltum to 1 of yellow beeswax. (3) 
Beeswax and turpentine are melted together by the aid of heat 
so that when articles are coated by the melted beeswax and 
turpentine a thin coating results when the surface becomes cold. 
The proportions would be 1 part beeswax to 8 parts of turpen- 
tine by weight.—C. H. P. 


FINISHING 


Q.—I would like to have you publish a formula for a bright 
green stain on brass. 

A.—The finish that you refer to is probably what is known °s 
the Japanese bronze and Verde finish. This finish is produced 
as follows: The articles are copper plated in the cyanide ot 
copper bath, and then slightly oxidized in a dilute sulphuret of 
potassium solution, % ounce of the sulphuret and % ounce of 
ammonium sulphate to each gallon of water, used cold, then 
dried ont carefully and scratch brushed dry with a very soft or 
much worn brush to produce a lustre. Then lacquer with a 
good heavy half varnish dip or brush lacquer, allow to dry and 
then harden for several hours. Then apply a light, medium or 
dark chrome green color; this is mixed with turpentine and a 
little turpentine copal varnish for a body (not more than a tea- 
spoonful in % pint of the color), apply to the lacquered surface 
evenly with a camels-hair brush ™% inch size; place upon thie 
lacquer heater for a few minutes until warm. The color dries 
rapidly, and if the right amount of varnish is used, will be a 
dead lustre; too much produces a painty effect. When again coo! 
remove the color from the high lights with a mixture of 2 parts 
boiled linseed oil and 1 part turpentine, using soft, clean rags for 
the purpose. The color removes easily and does not affect the 
lacquered bronze surface. After removing the color, the high 
lights should be gone over again with a clean rag moistened with 
a little of the oil mixture. These colors are very effective, and 
can be produced in any shade.—C. H. P. 


FLUXING 


Q.—What effect has salt used as a flux on brass or bronze, 
also which is the best to use, salt or fluor spar? 
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A—For brass which is melted in a crucible, salt makes the 
most effective flux; its action is to collect the oxide of 
zinc already formed and thus forming a coat on top of the 
metal, prevent further oxidation. Fluor spar should be 
used when brass is melted in an oil reducing furnace, as the 
temperature there is usually too high to admit of the use 
of salt. 


LACQUERING 


Q.—Please give us a formula for making an odorless 
lacquer. 


A—yYou can probably produce as near an odorless lacquer as 
is possible to get by dissolving gun cotton in alcohol. This 
would give you a good flexible coat. When lacquer has 
become thick by evaporation it can be diluted with wood 
alcohol, or benzine, both of which would have to be of the 
deodorized variety to meet your requirements, of course, 
and acetate is the best known solvent for gun cotton, for 
this is the banana odor which you probably want to avoid. A 
mixture of deodorized benzine and acetone might be devised 
for use as a thinner. 


MELTING 

Q.—We contemplate running into ingots a quantity of 
aluminum turnings, and as our experience is somewhat limited in 
this kind of work, we write to inquire if you know of some 
method of doing this, economically, and with the least possible 
loss. Whether it would be advisable to melt them in crucibles 
or a kettle, and what kind of flux to use with it. 

A.—Aluminum turnings are best melted in a crucible in an oil 
melting furnace. When the latter is used it can be brought to 
the proper heat, the blast shut off and the turnings then intro- 
duced. If the quantity is not too great no further blowing may 
be required. It is best to form a bath by melting some heavy 
aluminum scrap and then add the turnings to this, pushing them 


under the surface. As a flux, equal parts of common salt and 
fluor-spar should be used.—J. L. J. 


PICKLING 


Q.—Please give us any information you can regarding the use 
of hydrofluoric acid for pickling? 

A.—Hydrofluoric acid gives off a very penetrating, invisible 
vapor whether in use or not and should be kept from the vicinity 
of machinery or finished goods, especially if used in large quan- 
tities. No especially obnoxious fumes are given off while acting 
on iron other than the odor always present in the vicinity of the 
acid and which must resemble that of a freshly lit sulphur 
match. Whether castings need to be dipped in alkali before plat- 
ing depends entirely 6n the length of time they have been im- 
mersed in the acid and its strength. Ordinarily it should not be 
necessary, if a thorough rinsing in running water can be obtained. 

The standard solution of hydrofluoric acid usually requires a 
dilution of 1 volume of acid to 20 of water when used luke- 
warm and this generally gives most satisfactory results. Some 
work requires more acid even to a six to one solution and if 
facilities for keeping warm are not available about 12 to 1 in 
cold water will give good results. A little practice in handling 
this acid will soon furnish a reliable guide. If you have occasion 
to use large quantities it will pay you to have two sets of vats and 
to decant the liquor from the settled solution frequently so as 
to remove the settlings and the exhausted acid which remains at 
bottom of vat. If you buy the barrel, see that barrel is imme- 
diately set into a lead-lined tank large enough to catch and hold 
the contents, as the acid has a trick of eating through the con- 
taining barrels unexpectedly. Most concerns buy in 100 lb. lead 
carboys, preferring to pay the higher price for the increased 
security. Either lead-lined or pure asphalt-lined tanks will be 
suitable for pickling purposes and we believe you will prefer the 


ay to the sulphuric or muriatic after you get accustomed to it.— 
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PLATING 


Q.—I would like you to inform me how to make a brass solu- 
tion plate bright without scratch brushing. 2.—Is it possible to 
make a bright silver finish by a dip solution? 

A.—1.—The following formula will give a good, rich and clear 
brass deposit for novelty work: 


Carbonate of copper 


Use about 9-10 of the cyanide first; this gives an excellent copper 
finish; the solution can be increased to 2 gallons without any 
further additions for light deposits. To prepare a rich brass 
solution, dissolve I part carbonate of zinc in 2 parts cyanide of 
potassium, in as little water as possible, and add to above solu- 
tion until the brass color is produced. For a light colored brass, 
add a little carbonate or water ammonia. 

2.—A very bright dip silvering solution can be made as follows: 
For brass, bronze, copper or heavily plated articles, dissolve in 
warm water, bisulphite of soda until 22 degrees Baume (this 
will necessitate the use of 2 lbs. or more to the gallon of water). 
The solution will show acid to the test of blue litmus paper; 
add a little saturated solution of carbotate of soda until the 
solution is neutral to test paper. Now dissolve nitrate of silver 
in water, producing a concentrated solution; add the nitrate of 
silver solution to the soda solution as long as the sulphide of 
silver formed is taken up, when the solution is ready for use 
The solution produces the best results for whiteness and bright 
ness of all dip silver solutions.—C. H. P. 


POLISHING 


Q.—We are users of large quantities of liquid metal polish, 
Can you give us a mixture for same? What we are now using 
is semi-fluid, smells strongly of ammonia, and has a pink color. 

A.—We are not prepared to say just exactly what the liquid 
metal polish you are using is composed of, but we are of the 
opinion it consists of the following: 


A little jewelers’ rouge or fast aniline red to give the pink tint 
The whiting must be very finely powdered to prevent scratches 
If it is desired to perfume the polishing liquid, a few drops of 
oil of mirbane or oil of citronella, will make it more pleasing to 
the user.—C. H. P. 


REPLATING 


Q.—Will you please publish a formula for replating knives 
and forks, etc., with something cheaper than silver? 


A.—The Royal silver dipping method advertised by several 
concerns is accomplished in the manner you mention Che 
molten metal is applied to the cleansed articles previously dipped 
in a chloride of zinc flux. The metal is a fusible alloy melting at 
a temperature of 210 degrees or more and consists of: 

Bismuth .... 8 


The metal can easily be melted over a lamp or gas flame. 
Articles coated in this manner look somewhat like silver and 
have a very good appearance, but owing to the amount of lead 
used darken rapidly by use or when washed in water containing 


soda or any alkali—C. H. P. 


TINNING 


Q.—Will you kindly inform me of a good electric tin bath. One 
that will: plate quick and will buff same as any other plate? 

A.—Prepare a warm tin bath consisting of 6 ozs. of cream of 
tartar and 1 oz. of chloride of tin in each gallon of water; use 
anodes of pure tin. Use a current strength of 3 to 4 volts; cleanse 
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the work in the regular manner. A good coating can be 
obtained in 20 minutes, if a bright lustre is desired; after plating 
scratch brush with a soft steel brush or polish on a soft buff 
wheel, using Vienna lime and kerosene oil.—C. H. P. 


Q.—Can you advise us of some good method for tinning 
sheet brass and copper, other than dipping in molten tin? 

A.—Take 4 ounces of cream of tartar, 1 ounce of chloride of 
tin or tin crystals, dissolve in a gallon of water heated to 
160 degs. F. and run with a little current of electricity, using tin 
anodes. This should give you a good firm coat of tin. If 
the solution should not plate quite fast enough, gradually 
increase the current. The solution should be kept between 
5 and 6 degs. B. 


SILVERING 


.—What is the method for dip silvering steel pens? 
4.—The method to pursue in dip silvering steel pens is 


first to tumble them in macerated leather meal to produce 
as bright a lustre as possible, then lightly brass plate them; 
the deposit should be clear and bright; half a minute deposit 
should be sufficient (very little cleansing is necessary; a warm 
cyanide dip or warm sal soda solution will be sufficient be- 
fore brass plating). The silver dip should be prepared as 
follows: Dissolve ™4 ounce of nitrate of silver in each gallon 
of warm water, then add just sufficient cyanide to absorb 
the silver, using care not to add any in excess; %4 to % ounces 
should be sufficient. The solution is then ready for use: the 
temperature should be 100 to 150 degs. The pens should he 
placed upon small frames or strung upon copper wires, or 
any suitable method may be used; after brassing the pens 
should be washed in cold water, then immersed in the silver 
dip for a second or two, moving them to and fro during im- 
mersion. Too long an immersion produces a more dullish 
and slightly yellowish tone; afterward wash in cold water, 
which should contain about 2 ounces of plater’s compound 
to the gallon; afterward dry out by the aid of warm maple 
sawdust.—C. H. P. 


PATENTS 


915,777. March 23, 1909. MeEtHop oF ATTACHING STEEL BLADES 
To Waite Metat Hanpies. Thomas B. Lashar, Bridge- 
port, Conn., assignor to International Silver Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. As is well known, the most satisfactory blade 
for table, fruit and other knives is a steel blade, because of the 
difficulty to retain a cutting edge on any other metal. The great 
difficulty in the way of making both handle and blade of steel 
is the fact of the great weight of the handle and also that it 
corrodes. The object therefore of this invention is to provide 


— 


a means of attaching the handle of white metal, light in weight 
and non-corrosive to the steel blade. This is done as shown im 
cut by swaging the metal of the handle about the base of the 
blade and the outwardly tapering tang which is dove-tailed. 


918,654. April 20, 1909. Lamp Socxer. John R. Byrne, 
Schenectady, N. Y. The object of this invention, as shown 
in cut, is to provide a key lamp socket, having a phosphor 
bronze spring of special mixture and design, that will be of better 
efficiency and last longer than the kind now in use. The general 
make-up of this socket consists of a key with a bearing yoke 
having an aperture at one end, a spring pressed plunger is 


slidably mounted in the opening at right angles to the key. A 
screw shell contact with a flexible flange is engaged by the 
plunger. 


920,893. May 4, 19009. Art oF ExTractING ALUMINUM AND 
Ormer Merats. Henry S. Blackmore, Mount Vernon, 


REVIEW OF CURRENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO THE READERS OF 
THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


N. Y. A method of extraction based’ on the employment of the 
device shown in cut, and produces aluminum in its metallic 
form from a mixture of aluminum flower and oxygen. The 


process briefly consists in reducing the mixture to a fused state 
by the alternating current and then subjecting the fused mass 
to the action of the direct current, with or without the pressure 
of an augmenting reducing agent, capable of uniting with the 
electro negative elements liberated. 


918,754. April 20, 1909. Air BrusH. Frederick J. Lederer, 
Buffalo, N. Y. An improved form of an air brush of sim- 


ple and compact construction, in which all of the parts are so 
connected as to be readily taken apart and cleaned without trou- 
ble. As shown in cut, the discharge nozzles for the liquid and 
the air to the brush are so connected that both nozzles can be 
attached to and detached from the brush at the same time. 
The discharge ends of the nozzles will at all times register with 
each other, thus pcrmitting the employment of nozzles having 
any desired shape at their discharge ends. 
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911,459. February 2, 1909. APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF LEAD ENcASED Wire. Charles Latham, New York, N. Y. 
This is an apparatus for encasing wire cables with lead for the 
purpose of protection from moisture and other short-circuiting 
causes. There is danger when encasing electric wires or cables 
with lead in injuring the wire, and also of water becoming 
mingled with the lead. All of these objectionable features are 
avoided in this device which contains a reservoir containing 
the lead so arranged as to exclude moisture, and a conduit which 
acts as a cooling medium to keep the lead at the proper tempera- 
ture as it is forced about the cable. The cut shows the con- 
struction, 


918,880. April 20, 1909. MAcHINE For Moipinc Tuses. Fran- 
cis Marsillon, Mexico. An improved machine for the manufac- 
ture of tubes of all kinds by means of centrifugal force without 
the use of sand or clay molds. By the use of this method tubes 


are produced without cracks due to shrinkage, and also having 
walls of uniform thickness. In the cut the upper figure shows 
the machine, and the lower the mold, which consists of two 
halves bound together with a metallic expansible strip, is capable 
of being rotated rapidly in order to form the finished casting. 


919,415. April 27, 1909. Keryitess Paptockx. Orson J. Blakes- 
ley, Denver, Col., assignor to the Blakesley Keyless Pad- 
lock Company, Denver, Col. This is a padlock, as shown in 
cut, designed to be used without a key. It consists of a casing 
containing a series of spring-actuated pins, mounted to recipro- 
cate in the casing and having exposed outer extremities. Each 
pin is provided with a number of recesses which are out of 
register with each other. The pins being mounted to rotate 


cS 


whereby the recesses of one of the pins may be brought into 
register with one another, but out of register the corresponding 
recesses of the other set, a locking part being adapted to engage 
the recesses of one set of pins, while it is locked against move- 
ment by the other set. By these means any number of combina- 
tions can be made, and no one can open the padlock unless the 
correct pins are pressed upon. Pressing upon the pins not in 
the combination only results in a tightening up of the lock. 
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917,285. April 6, 1909. MANUFACTURE OF ALUMINUM Fon 
Alfred Gautschi, Gontenschevil, Switzerland. A method of 
making foil of aluminum of a thickness of less than 1/10 milli- 
meters. By this process aluminum is first rolled from 1 milli- 
meter in thickness to 3/10 millimeters on a mill of any suitable 
type. The sheet is then folded in two upon itself and rolled 
until its length is doubled upon a mill, the cylinders of which are 
perforated along their axes and heated by hot water at a tem 
perature of 57° F. The sheet is then unfolded and its surface 
coated on one side by a solution of oil and water, two parts of 
oil and one of water, and then folded with the coated surfaces 
in contact and rolled as before. The operation of coating and 
rolling is continued without annealing until the desired gauge 
has been reached, when the pack is annealed, cut and separated 
as foil. The compounding of the oil and water to form a soluble 
mixture is kept secret. 


919,031. April 20, 1909. Process FoR RENDERING MATERIAL OF 
Any Kinp Proor AGAINST THE ACTION OF MOISTURE AND CHEM- 
IcAL AGENTS. Abraham Kronstine, Karlsruhe, Germany N 
process for imparting to materials of any kind such a high de- 
gree of consistency that they will even withstand the action of 
acids and dilute alkalis at an elevated temperature The ob 
jects of this invention are obtained by applying to metal, etc., 
a coating of Chinese wood oil and heating the latter to a teim- 
perature sufficient to transform the oil into an insoluble isomeric 
torm., 


920,861. May 4, 1909. Resistance Marertat. Henry Susen- 
hover, Schenectady, N. Y., assignor to General Electric Com- 
pany, New York. The patent covers a process for the man 
ufacture of a resistance stick in which the metal aluminum is 
mixed with other materials which constitute a binder. Alumi- 
num in the form of a flaky powder is thoroughly mixed with 
calcium hydrate and silica. The mixture is then subjected to 
compression and treated with steam at a pressure of 150 lbs. 
The steam converts the calcium hydrate and silica into a hydrous 
silicate, which thus makes a hard and solid binder. 


918,551. April 20, 1909. Morpinc Macuine. Walter H. Hof- 
man, New York. 


918,770. April 20, 1909. GRINDING MAcHINE. Ernest Sachs, 
Scheveinfurt, Germany. 


918,798. April 20, 1909. METHOD OF ORNAMENTING GLASS. 
John Tully, Chicago, II. 


919,136. April 20, 1909. Device For MAKING CASTINGS, 
Hugo M. Davison Hubbard. 


919,646. April 27, 1909. TRANSMITTER FOR IMPULSE DRIVEN 
Ciock Systems. F. M. Schmidt, Brooklyn, New York. 


919,647. April 27, 19090. FEED AND Positive Lock For CLOcK- 
Trains. Frederick M. Schmidt, Brooklyn, New York, assignor 
to Self Winding Clock Co., New York. 


919,892. April 27, 1909. ALarmM Crock. E. B. Lapham and 
James Walker, New York, assignors to Seth Thomas Clock 
Company, Thomaston, Conn. 


920,080. April 27, 1909. Muttipte Charles H. Oslund, 
Worcester, Mass. 


920,143. May 4, 1909. REVOLVING FURNACE FOR VOLATILIZING 
Zinc Ores. Harry H. Hughes, Springfield, Mass. 


920,332. May 4, 1909. MetHop oF MANUFACTURING SusB- 
LIMED WHITE Leap. L. S. Hughes, Joplin, Mo. 


920,473. May 4, 1909. DistTiLLATiIONn Furnace. Woolsey 
McA. Johnson, Hartford, Conn. 
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‘has since located in Elmira. For the last eight 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BRASS MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 

President, Joseph H. Glauber, Cleveland, Ohio; Commis- 
sioner, William M. Webster, Chicago, Ill. All correspond- 
ence should be addressed to the Commissioner, William M. 
Webster, 1110 Schiller Theatre Building, Chicago, Ill. The 
objects of the Association are to promote in all lawful ways 
the interests of firms engaged in the manufacture of brass 
goods. Meets every three months. Each meeting fixes the 
place and date of the meeting to follow, consequently there 
is no stated place. It has been customary for the Association 
to hold its Annual Meeting in New York City, but the last 
meeting was held in Philadelphia. The Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing is generally held at Atlantic City or some other seacoast 
town. 

Commissioner Webster reports a very successful meeting of 
the association in Buffalo, N. Y., May 17 to 19, inclusive. The 
report of the List Committee, which had been nearly a year in 
preparation, was adopted. The report was ordered published in 
catalogue form and distributed to the jobbing trade as hereto- 
fore. The list will go into effect Sept. 1, 1909. Some new mem- 
bers were taken in, and a number were added to the National 
Committee. The meeting adjourned to meet in Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 24 and 25, 1909. 


At the last monthly meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association held at the Exchange Club, Boston, May 12, 
W. H. Carpenter, of the Bristol Brass Company, Bristol, Conn., 
addressed the members on the subject of brass and its preparation 
and handling in the foundry, etc. The address was followed by 
discussion in which several of the members took part. For the 
next meeting a more elaborate programme than usual has been 
prepared, it being the semi-annual meeting of the association. 


REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE METAL TRADES 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


NATIONAL ELECTROPLATERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 


President, Chas. H. Proctor, Arlington, N. J.; Treasurer, 
Nathan E. Emery, New York, N. Y.; Secretary, Benj. W. 
Gilchrist, Woodhaven, N. Y. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the Secretary, Benj. W. Gilchrist, Box 26, 
Woodhaven, N. Y. The objects of the association are to 
promote the dissemination of knowledge concerning the art 
of electrodeposition of metals in all its branches. Meets the 
first Friday of each month, 8 p. m., at the Hotel Chelsea, 
222 West Twenty-third street, New York City. 


The third regular meeting of the association was held at the 
Hotel Chelsea, 222 West 23d street, New York, on Friday, June 
4, 1909. There was an attendance of 33 members and guests 
Considerable discussion developed regarding the status of an 
associate member, and it was finally decided to leave the matter 
in the hands of the Executive Committee. Thirteen proposals 
for membership were acted upon, and resulted in the election of 
three active, four associate and three honorary members, the 
last being Dr. Wm. Jones, 310 Fourth avenue, New York: 
G. W. Cooper and Thos. E. Trumbaur, 61 Beekman street, New 
York. Three proposals were held over for investigation by 
the Advisory Board. The Committee on Incorporation reported 
progress, and the Printing Committee was instructed to pre- 
pare a pamphlet setting forth the objects and advantages of 
the association. 

The matter of a design for an emblem was continued for 
another month to allow the members to submit ideas. Mr 
Hogaboom, the librarian, announced that if any member would 
submit to him any question for discussion, he would arrange 
for same. The subject decided upon for the next meeting, Fri- 
day, June 25, was THE USE OF AND ELIMINATION OF 
EXCESS OF ARSENIC IN A BRASS SOLUTION. 


THis 


THE LATEST 


ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE INDIVIDUAL. 


W. J. REARDON—MASTER FOUNDER. 


We are pleased to present herewith a short 
sketch of W. J. Reardon, master founder, for he 
is certainly entitled to this distinction, having had 
charge for a number of years of the largest brass 
foundry in the United States, that of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company at 
East Pittsburg, Pa. 

Mr. Reardon was born 39 years ago at Paterson, 
N. J., and upon finishing his education at the 
public schools, he entered the brass foundry of 
McNab & Harlin Company of that city, to learn 
the trade, starting at the bottom rung of the lad- 
der. Upon mastering the art of brass casting at 
the McNab & Harlin works, Mr. Reardon’s next 
foundry was the Cooke’s Locomotive Works of 
Paterson. He then went to the Kelly & Jones 
Company of Jersey City, which afterwards moved 
to Greensburg, Pa. His next shop was the Ken- 
nedy Valve Company at Coxsackie, N. Y., which 


years Mr. Reardon has had charge of the Westinghouse Foundry, 
and it is at this plant, with all the equipment, encouragement and 
opportunity afforded that he has done his best work in directing 
the casting of the variety of shop work which necessarily comes 
up daily in a foundry of this size. 


W. J. REARDON. 


Mr. Reardon was so successful in getting 
sound copper castings that he was sent to England 
and France to teach the Westinghouse plants 
in those countries how to accomplish the art. 
Formerly in England and France they were only 
able to cast copper of 50 per cent. conductivity. 
After Mr. Reardon’s instruction the castings 
showed a conductivity of 90 per cent. 

Most of THe Merat Inpustry readers are 
more or less familiar with Mr. Reardon and his 
work, for he has been from time to time a valued 
contributor to these columns, being able to write 
readable articles and make sound castings—a rare 
combination. 

President J. A. Rickettson, Jr., of the A. Garrison 
Foundry, Pittsburg, Pa., has been examining re- 
cently the history of roll making for the metal in- 
dustry, and finds that the first chilled rolls were 
made by his company in 1843 for the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, Conn. A 
representative of the Garrison Company during a trip to England 
found that the chilled rolls were being made in that country for 
the Scovill people, and he returned and secured the order for 
America, and the Garrison Company have been making since 
that time the “Scovill rolls. 
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J. B. Wise, of Watertown, N. Y., is now on a Western trip, 
which will include Sitka, Alaska. Mr. Wise is a manufacturer 
of brass goods, and has recently bought the American rights of 
the M. R. V. furnace. 


Pierce G. Smith, formerly sales manager of the Allyne Brass 
Foundry Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has become manager of 
the metal melting department of the Rockwell Furnace Company 
of New York. Mr. Smith’s connection with the brass foundry 
business enables him to handle the furnace end in a practical 
fashion. 


Cecil H. Wilson, director of The Sheffield Smelting Company, 
Limited, Sheffield, England, has been visiting the United States, 
business and pleasure being the objects of his trip. 


Charles F. Brooker, of Ansonia, Conn., president of the Ameri- 
can Brass Company, spent a few days in Washington recently, 
presumably in connection with tariff matters. 


BUSINESS REPORTS OF THE METAL INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENTS IN THE DIFFER- 
ENT INDUSTRIAL CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
JUNE 7, 1909. 

Novelties, the everlasting demand for which has kept more 
than one factory pay-roll up in this valley during the past three 
years, are the products most in demand now and with the pass- 
ing of midsummer the indications are that there will be enough 
work of this to keep many men overtime in many shops. 

Another good sign is that the plans for development of sev- 
eral of the smaller industries are going forward. There will 
be a handsome new plant completed by the Novelty Manufac- 
turing Company on the Watertown road, Waterbury, during 
the next four or five years, and the plans are so well along 
now that some of the preliminary work has already been done 
on the land secured some time ago for a site. Here is a con- 
cern which has had remarkably steady growth and has come out 
of the storm apparently with every spar firm. The company 
has gone into an extensive line of bathroom fixtures, in addi- 
tion to its countless novelties, having recently landed a large 
New York contract. Its offshoot, the Crescent Manufacturing 
Company, seems to be well started. Recently a new product, a 
patented gas lamp, has been added to the catalog and has 
already begun to make such strides forward that some of the 
older patented lamps, which have long held a regal position, 
are threatened. 

Of late there has been a noticeable decline in the activity of 
the New England Watch Company, and with this comes now a 
story that there is a possibility of consolidation with the Water- 
bury Clock Company. There are rumors, too, that the Illinois 
Watch Company has been negotiating for the purchase of its 
case-making business. All these rumors are as yet unofficial 
and to be considered only as shop talk, perhaps, but few of the 
manufacturing wiseacres will be surprised if an official state- 
ment is issued soon regarding the future of the New England 
Watch Company. Consolidation with the Waterbury Clock Com- 
pany is the most likely solution. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature of the summer outlook 
here is the chorus of good cheer from the railroads. That they 
have been going forward during the past year has had a re- 
markably cheerful effect on the general outlook, regardless of 
copper worries and stock market dope. Tariff sins on the part 
of Congress have kept the people of all the manufacturing cities 
guessing, but the railroad reports, one after another, have helped 
nourish the smiles. Their prosperity means continued expansion, 
more or less far-reaching on its effect here. The increase in 
the use of brass in the equipment of railroads is remarkable 
according to statistics, and Waterbury has learned to appreciate 
the fact. 
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DEATHS 


Charles E. Evans, treasurer of the Evans Stamping and 
Plating Company of Taunton, Mass., died at his home in Taun- 
ton, Mass., May 26, 1909. Mr. Evans was one of Taunton's most 
representative business men, and had practically worn himself 
out furthering the interests of the company of wilich he was 
treasurer. He was fifty years old and had made a warm place 
for himself in the hearts of his associates, by whom his loss 
will be keenly felt. He leaves a wife, a daughter and one 
brother. 


Frederick Kato, president of the Kato Manufacturing Company, 
of 236 Baldwin avenue, Jersey City, N. J., makers of high-grade 
artistic bronzes, died on April 20 at his home in Jersey City. Mr. 
Kato was 43 years of age and was a prominent member of the 
New York Mineralogical Society, the New York Microscopical 
Society, Brooklyn Institute, Torrey Botany Club, The Writers’ 
Club of Brooklyn, The Aqua Club and others. 


Freight has fallen off slightly during the past ten days, although 
heavy for the months of April and May, but the decrease has 
not been sufficient to cause any worry.—F. B. F. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


JUNE 7, 1900. 

The greatest industrial event for Bridgeport, in some time, was 
the closing of negotiations between the local Board of Trade and 
the Whiting Manufacturing Company, by which this well-known 
firm of silversmiths will leave their factory on Fourth street, 
New York City, and move to Bridgeport. ' The contracts have 
already been awarded for the buildings. The change in location 
was brought about in this way: The company’s lease being 
about to run out, one of the firm suggested Bridgeport. At 
once a letter was sent to the local Board of Trade, who made 
the company several offers. The final offer, which clinched the 
deal, was that of giving the Whiting Manufacturing Company 
land free for the factory if they would settle here. The members 
of the Board of Trade presented this land out of $10,000 sub 
scribed from their own bank accounts. The Whiting Manufac- 
turing Company plan to erect a building which will cover nearly 
an acre and one-half. Foundries, freight yards and coal sheds 
will cover the rest of the land, which totals to over five acres. 
Work has been started on foundations of the building. The 
company itself is one of the best and most stable of the kind 
in the country. It will employ over 600 hands, and with the 
enlargement of the plant, after becoming settled in Bridgeport, 
the number will be materially increased. 
the company is $1,200,000. 

Following the announcement of the coming of the Whiting 
Manufacturing Company, the local newspapers said that the 
Board of Trade had three more concerns which they expected 
to bring to Bridgeport, one of them being a copper wire con 
They refused to make public the name of the concern 
but said it was to come from one of the cities in New York 
State. 

The brass foundries in this city for the last three months have 
been on the jump. There are a number of these concerns which 
cater entirely to local trade. In the cases of these foundries, the 
amount of business depends entirely on the output of the various 
factories in Bridgeport which these small foundries supply 
Many articles in this city need brass, copper and bronze trim- 
mings, most of which are furnished by some local concern. 

The owner of one of the independent brass foundries in this 
city, John Hamilton, made the following statement: ‘Conditions 
regarding local trade are, in my opinion, the best in several 
years. Our factory and foundry is running full time and full: 
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handed. As we handle local work only and solicit no orders 
from out of the city, our work and profit is dependent on the 
general industries of Bridgeport. We can in a measure gauge 
the prosperity of the city by the amount of orders for our goods. 
At present many new houses are being built, and we have a 
great number of orders for plumbers’ supplies. There is plenty 
of chance for good men in Bridgeport, and skilled labor is in 
great demand.” 

The foundry of the Bridgeport Brass Company is running full 
time and several nights the last month has run overtime. Their 
castings are in demand, and in order to fill the orders this is 
a necessity. The concern have ordered plans for a $50,000 
building, but it is doubtful if work on it will be commenced 
much before next year. 

When asked the other day about the metal output from this 
city other than that of iron, a railroad man said: “Freight from 
this city is nearly double that of this time last year, and a great 
deal larger than this time in 1906. There is a great deal of 
metal shipped out of here to the Western States. Only yester- 
day five carloads came in of scrap brass and copper, consigned 
to one of the local firms.” 

What should be more natural if the brass trade was on the 
boom in Bridgeport, mostly from local conditions, than that the 
small plating concerns should also be working to the limit. 
Such is the case and all of the ten or twelve plating establish- 
ments in town are working full blast. Edmund Warren, owner 
and manager of the Edmund Warren Electro-Plate Co., of this 
city, uses the growth of his own plant, now one of the largest 
in the city, as an example of the increase of this industry in 
Bridgeport. Two years ago he employed only eight men. Now 
he has over 25 on and is running overtime. The output of this 
concern has doubled that of 1906 already. “Of course, during 
the hard times in 1907 and 1908 the plant suffered some,” said 
Mr. Warren, “But now I can see that business has come back 
twice as strong.” This concern handles a great deal of the 
electroplating for the factories in Bridgeport not having their 
own plant. So great is the demand for plating that Mr. Warren 
is contemplating running every Saturday afternoon and possibly 
three evenings a week. 

The Bridgeport Electro Plate Co., according to Harrold S. 
Brown, secretary and treasurer, is running very nearly to the 
limit and is turning out about six tons of plated ware each day. 

Harrold Provost, press agent for the recent Slavonic Con- 
vention which was held here recently, said that the metal in- 
dustries of Bridgeport employed 4,500 Slavonians. During the 
two days of the convention every superintendent and manager 
of the factories of the city allowed their Slav employees to be 
absent from duty. 

Two weeks ago an alleged thief was trapped in the Loco- 
mobile Company of American plant and charged with the theft 
of $500 worth of platinum. He was arrested and bound over to 
the fall term of the Criminal Superior Court under $500 bonds 
which he paid out of a bank account. He has been stealing this 
platinum, it is alleged, for over three months. _ After accumula- 
ting several ounces he would send it to a metal broker in New 
York. He had checks amounting to $100 on his person when 
arrested and a letter from the broker in New York acknowledg- 
ing the receipt of some of the platinum. He gave his name 
as L. J. Peirson and said he was unmarried. 

Few concerns enjoy such rapid growth as the Bridgeport 
Metal Goods Manufacturing Company situated on Howard 
avenue in this city. A charter was granted to this firm on 
March 4 from the State of Connecticut. Within the three months 
the concern has developed into one of the rising manufacturers 
of brass goods in the city. H. K. Beach, secretary and treasurer, 
said: “We have received orders enough to carry us through 
the year and put us safe for the next season. We are not taxed 
to the limit and can take care of more work.” 


The work turned out by the factory is mostly done by power 
presses. Novelties, desk finishings and all sorts of brass fittings 
are stamped and punched out and shaped by thi concern and 
Mr. Beach has ordered 100,000 pounds of sheet and coil brass 
which they expect will last until late in the fall. The plant 
itself is light and roomy and is so situated that it can be greatly 
enlarged should the officers of the company see the need. It 
measures 325’ x 50’ and is two stories high. Twenty men are 
employed and perhaps a few more may be put on during the 
The largest shipments go to Canada, and the West- 


summer. 
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ern States. The officers of the company are A. S. Lyhne. pres- 
ident; S. H. Harmon, vice-president; H. K. Beach, secretary 
and treasurer, Charles Phillips, superintendent. Capital $s0,- 
ooo.—L. E. B. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


JUNE 7, 19009. 

The approach of the summer season finds the usual dullness 
pervading the manufacturing jewelry trade in Providence and 
vicinity. Some of the factories are still running in lively fashion, 
but the market is slow in nearly all lines. Most of the estab- 
lishments are planning to shut down for several weeks during 
July and August for the usual vacation period. 

The manufacturing jewelers are predicting a heavy rush when 
the fall season begins. Reports from the field indicate that the 
factories wil be kept running at high speed when once the tide 
of orders sets in. The jewelers are delighted with the outlook. 

The Rueckert Manufacturing Company has filed articles cf 
incorporation with the Secretary of State. The incorporators 
are George C. Ryeckert, Edward Rueckert and Arnold C. Brown. 
The new concern is capitalized at $30,000, and will manufacture 
jewelers’ supplies. 

Walter Schultz has filed a suit for $20,000 against the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company. The plaintiff claims that while he was 
polishing a metal door in October, 1908, the emery wheel burst 
and injured his head and face. 

The Gorham Manufacturing Company recently completed the 
casting of a large bronze piece representing a soldier of the Civil 
War standing beneath the spreading wings of an angel of peace. 
The casting was for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument at 
Somerville, Mass. 

The annual midsummer outing of the New England Manufac- 
turing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association will take place 
Friday, June 18. The steamer “Warwick” has been chartered for 
the day. A parade will be held in Providence in the morning. 
The jewelers will then sail to Field’s Point and enjoy a shore 
dinner. The “Warwick” will then carry the party to Newport, 
where a visit will be made to the Naval Station. Supper will 
be served on the steamer on the return trip up the Bay. 

Four jewelry concerns located in the No. 1 Robinson building, 
Attleboro, were damaged to the extent of $15,000 by fire on the 
morning of June 7. The fire was caused by an explosion of acid 
fumes. The Smith & Richardson concern was damaged between 
$5,000 and $8,000. The other firms interested are Debra Brothers, 
the Winthrop Manufacturing Company and C. J. Morrison. 

The E. R. Cook Jewelry Company has started a factory at 59 
Page street, for the manufacture of gold front and plated 
jewelry. 

Charles H. Ballou & Co., manufacturing jewelers, have removed 
from 157 Thurbers avenue to 129 Eddy street. 

Theodore W. Foster & Bro. Co., manufacturing jewelers, re- 
cently held a three days’ conference at their factory, 100 Rich- 
mond street, at which the members of the corporation and the 
salesmen considered all questions of interest to the firm. In 
addition to various business meetings, a number of outings added 
to the interest of the occasion. Theodore W. Foster, president 
of the company, was presented with a sterling silver loving cup. 

C. A. Wilkinson, of the firm of C. A. Wilkinson & Co., manu- 
facturing jewelers, was stricken with heart failure as he stepped 
from his automobile after a pleasure ride one day recently. 
Another recent death was that of Charles C. Carey,: formerly 
of the jewelry firm of John T. Moran & Co., who suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy as he was watering his lawn.—E. S. U. 


JUNE 7, 1909. 

There was a marked improvement noted in all our lines here 
last month and the metal trades in this vicinity may be said to be 
running along better and on a more substantial basis than in two 
years. Shops are busy and enough orders are already in hand to 
keep them operating up to present capacity, at least throughout 
June. 

The brass foundries have lots of work and the outlook is bright 
for a good summer. The larger concerns find trade good. Some 
of the smaller shops that closed during the depression period 
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have not been reopened, but on the other hand those that did 
survive have made improvements. 

The Lumen Bearing Company, manufacturers of machinery 
parts, is enjoying healthy business at its shops here and at the 
branch in Toronto, Ont., opened in 1904. The firm is building 
a brass foundry as a substantial addition to its main plant on the 
New York Central belt line that is 60 x 460 feet and will contain 
35 furnaces, using crucibles from number I00 to 400, with a daily 
capacity of 30,000 Ibs. This foundry will be in operation early 
this month and will give the firm 25,000 square feet of ground. 
The firm is manufacturing white metal castings with bronze dies. 
William H. Barr, treasurer and general manager of the company, 
Says general business is good with them. “We are receiving 
many small orders from all parts of the country,” he said. “This 
I believe is an indication that business is improving all around.” 

The Zero Valve & Brass Company reports the call for special 
brass work exceptional and that they are doing a fair trade 
within a radius of 100 miles of Buffalo. 


Most of their business 
is done for out-of-town firms. 


Foundries say that considering the price of copper, which is 
down to 13% cents, the lowest average price in about 30 years, 
business is good. They are now able to make better prices to the 
trade. After all the price of copper is an important factor. 

The Lang Plating Company is keeping busy and reports all 
the work it can handle. Many of the small plating shops are 
doing a good house trade, while others say the work sent them 
from department stores is keeping them busy. 


A. G. Fries, platers and brass finishers, are working up to their 
average capacity. They are doing lots of job work. 

The Rayle Plating works and the Star Plating Works are 
running fairly busy. They had a good month in May and expect 
to do more from now on through the summer months. 

The Liberty Brass Foundry Company was recently added to 
the Allyne Brass Foundry Company, at No. 1095 Niagara street, 
and its capacity has been considerably enlarged to care for the 
added trade. The Allyne Company makes most of the aluminum 
for two of the largest automobile concerns here. 


The jewelry manufacturing in Buffalo is confined almost ex- 
clusively to rings. This is a big center in this line and one firm 
here does a business of about $1,000,000 a year. Few stickpins or 
fobs are made. 


'The plumbers’ goods trade is still affected by a strike of 
plumbers in the city. This hits the supply men and they are not 
doing their usual business up to date. 


The Bell Telephone Company has asked the police to be on 
the watch for wire thieves. The company had its Genesee street 
poles stripped of a mile of copper wire early in May. 


For brass railing in the City and County Hall these two bids 
were received: J. H. Ruckel & Son, $410; Zero Valve & Brass 
Manufacturing Company, $417. 

William F. Polson, an automobile dealer of this city, filed a 
voluntary bankruptcy petition last week. Liabilities $4,306.77, and 
assets $428.32. Among the creditors in the metal lines are: The 
Allyne Brass Foundry Company, $153.48; Phenix Manufacturing 
Company, $163.65; Theo. Hofeller & Julius Hofeller, $47.43; 
Williams Metal Stamp Company, $105.55; Arthur G. Fries, $25.31; 
Joseph and George C. Strauss, $113.11. 

Police intercepted a wagon on the heel path of the Erie canal 
last week and found $500 worth of brass fittings in it stolen from 
the Tonawanda Board and Paper Company’s plant. The driver 
was arrested but the other thieves escaped. The brass was stolen 
from the stock house of the plant.—F. M. A. 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 7, 1909. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JUNE 7, 1900. 

One of the interesting developments of the past month has been 
‘the moving to Cleveland from Cincinnati of the headquarters of 
‘the National Metal Trades’ Association, representing over 700 
firms throughout the country who are engaged in the metal in- 
dustry. Robert Wuest is commissioner in charge. He has a fine 
Suite of offices on the sixth floor of the New England Building 
with an office force of six or seven. Cleveland was chosen be- 
‘cause it is the geographical center of the metal industry of the 
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country, according to Commissioner Wuest. Howard P. Eells 
another Clevelander, is president of the organization. 1 


ne asso- 
ciation is seeking to reform the apprenticeship contracts and 
make them more uniform and is also greatly interested in indus 
trial education along téchnical school and other lines whereby a 
better grade of apprentices can be turned out 

Che plating industry in Cleveland is booming just now on 
account of the strong demand for automobiles. Nearly all the 
shops are hard at work, those in the auto factories particularly 
being rushed to capacity There is also a good call for plumbing 
goods of all kinds, the building boom being at its 
Cleveland being a distinct leader in this regard 


height and 
Final order has been entered by the United States Supreme 
Court in the suit of the Joseph H. Glauber Brass Company against 
an Illinois firm as the result of which the Illinois people are en- 
joined from copying a Glauber patent. The 
doughnut-shaped metal washer half an inch 
inserted in 


suit arose over a 


across which, when 
a faucet, prevents “hammering.” The suit has been 
in the courts for five years and over $40,000 in costs have piled up 
The books of the Illinois company will be gone over according to 
court order and all profits accruing from the device will be turned 
over to the Glauber Company 

The Allyne Brass Foundry Company will erect a large new 
foundry at Carnegie avenue and East 61st street. It is to be a 
one-story structure of brick and steel 87 by 156 feet in size. The 
general contract has been let and the new factory will be ready 
for occupancy in the early Fall. 

The International Spring Wheel Company of Cleveland has 
been incorporated under the laws of Ohio for $25,000. H. L 
Olmstead is the chief incorporator 

A. J. Weatherhead, vice-president of the Cleveland Faucet 
Company, didn’t yell when a pickpocket stole his purse with $150 
in it while he was standing on the public square. Mr. Weather 
head gave chase and captured the thief and handed him over to 
the police. Weatherhead recovered his wallet from a waste 
paper box on the corner into which he saw the man throw it 
A Cleveland firm has offered to mend the cracked Liberty Bell. 
John Harris, who has a laboratory, has invented an oxygen 
acetylene flame which he had sold to the Braze-Weld Company, 
Academy street, this city. The flame, it is claimed, will weld the 
crack close in a very few minutes. It is so hot that it melts 
platinum almost instantly at 3,270 degrees, steel at 2,750, cast iron 
at 2,400 and copper at 2,300 degrees. The flame would be applied 
to the crack inside, melting and fusing the metal. 
would then be filled in with metal. The same company has 
offered to use the flame to cut away the mass of twisted steel 
girders in the wrecked bridge over the St. Lawrence River at 
Quebec which collapsed some months ago. This mass, weighing 
thousands of tons, still hangs from the bridge abuttments. A 
recent test made of the flame was when it was used to mend the 
arm of the Brown hoist radial drill, the largest in the world. The 
arm is a bar of steel seven feet six inches long. The break was 
mended in five hours so that it is now as strong as before and 
it is only 3/128 of an inch out of true —S. Mc. 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 7, 1909. 
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Detroit is unquestionably the largest brass center in the United 
States and judging from present indications these conditions will 
continue to exist for all time. The automobile manufacture has 
given a great boom to this branch of metal industry and as the 
building of cars here is constantly on the increase the output in 
the brass line seems to have no limit. 

Nearly every automobile establishment in Detroit has connected 
with it a brass foundry. There are a score or more of auto fac- 
tories, big and little, here and from this a general idea of the 
magnitude of the brass industry can be gained. Added to these 
plants there is the great Burroghs Adding Machine Company that 
employs several thousand persons. This firm uses great quantities 
of manufactured brass and maintains in connection with the fac- 
tory an up-to-date foundry. ; 

John J. Whirl, secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association, de- 
clares that nearly every brass establishment in Detroit during the 
past ten months has added largely to its plant. This is necessi- 
tated by the great demand for all lines of manufactured brass 
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goods, with a few exceptions such as those required in large build- 
ings, and this line will improve during the next few months. 

Mr. Whirl estimates that the yearly output of brass in Detroit 
is somewhere about twenty thousand tons. Much of this 
goes into the automobile industry and machinery supplies. Among 
the leading concerns which have added largely to their plants 
during the past few months are the Brisco Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the McCord Company. The latter concern only located 
in Detroit a short time ago. It came here from Chicago and has 
found the move a most successful undertaking. The American 
Injector Company and also the Detroit Brass Works have in- 
creased their plants and report a steady growth in business. They 
are all manufacturing superior articles that are eagerly sought by 
automobile companies and machinists’ supply houses all over the 
country. 

Mr. E. J. Woodison, president of the Brass Founders’ Supplies 
Company, located at Ferry avenue and Dequinder street, reports 
a remarkable revival of business in all lines of the brass industry. 
He reports sales heavy for tripoli, crocus, white finish and emory. 
He declares the business is steadily increasing and that the future 
could not be brighter. 

Mr. William Corse, assistant manager of the Michigan Smelt- 
ing and Refining Works, says the sales of red ingot brass is 
remarkably heavy. The demand in the city has been unusually 
vigorous during the winter and summer. But the same con- 
ditions exist outside as well. 

The Ford Automobile Company, which probably uses more 
brass than any other establishment of the kind, has recently com- 
pleted the largest automobile factory in the world. It covers 
several city blocks, is almost entirely of glass and modern in 
every respect. Besides this the company has just paid one million 
and a half dollars in dividends. Every one of their machines is 
loaded with brass trimmings and fixtures and all this work is 
done here in Detroit. 

The plating industry is also experiencing a boom. Many large 
concerns have found it necessary to add this equipment to their 
plants. As a consequence employment is given to a large number 
of persons. 

The manufacturing jewelers report a suecessful business dur- 
ing the past month. They are still pushing their trade to cover 
the large western field that was formerly held exclusively by 
eastern houses.—F. J. H. 

Detroit, Mich., June 7, 1909. 
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The recent prosecution of a Birmingham jeweler for selling 
inferior quality of gold as 9-carat hall marked is the beginning 
of a campaign to be jointly carried on by the Birmingham Jew- 
elers’ Association and the Assay Office. A notice is at present 
appearing in the Birmingham newspapers to the following effect: 
“Birmingham Assay Office, to Jewelers, ring makers and others, 
notice is hereby given that it is an offense against the Assay 
laws to load or strengthen with solder rings or other gold or 
silver wares or to make any other additions thereto after they 
have been assayed and marked without first submitting such 
additions to the Assay Office. The penalty for offenses against 
this rule is £10 per article. The Assay Office on various occa- 
sions and quite recently have enforced payment of such penalities 
to large amounts, and will deal with the utmost severity with all 
similar offenses brought before them.” 


On behalf of the Assay Office it was pointed out by the Assay 
Master, Alfred Westwood, in the course of an _ interview 
that this is a fraud which the public are almost powerless to 
protect themselves against, which arises out of the keenness of 
competition in the cheaper kinds of gold and silver jewelry. 
The practice is often to manufacture rings hollow, which receive 
the hall-mark, not as rings, but upon the outer and inner strips 
of gold of which they are built up. An unprincipled manufac- 
turer can beat these strips out to greater length and then when 
one of them is rounded to form the outer surface of the ring, 
solder is run into it, adding to its strength, and also to its weight. 
The purchaser only finds the imposture when some portion of 
the ring wears through, and reveals the white metal inside, or in 
the event of its having to be cut to alter its size. The effect of 
manipulation is that whereas a ring may be marked 9-carat, yet 
if it were melted down the assay would show perhaps only 4 or 
5-carat. It is notorious that such frauds are somewhat numer- 
ous, but until the recent prosecutions neither the Assay Office 
nor the Jewelers’ Association could secure sufficient evidence to 
obtain a conviction. The association is appealing to honest 
jewelers to join their body and assist in defeating this kind of 
fraud. 


Many jewelry manufacturers are complaining about German 
competition, and are clamoring for an import duty.—J. H. 


FACTORY 


TRADE NEWS OF INTEREST DESIRED FROM ALL OF OUR READERS. ADDRESS 
THE METAL INDUSTRY, 61 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Wolverine Brass Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., re- 
cently shipped a large order of ball joint fittings to Austria. 


Geo. T. Byers, 69 John street, New York, manufacturer of gold 
and silver chased work, has recently put in a plant for silver 
deposit work on fountain pens, etc. 


Fred Grimes, of 5116 West Thompson street, West Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has taken the agency of The Metal Dross Economy 
Co.’s skimming tank for the State of Pennsylvania. 


The Buffalo Tube Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is running until 
10 p. m. every night, in order to fill orders for small sized brass 
and copper tubing which is used principally in automobile work. 


The Work Casting Company, 1417 Niagara street, Buffalo, 
N. Y., report that business has been very good since they were 
established a year ago. E. G. Northrop is the manager of the 
plant. 


Alfred Fisher, Chicago, has just secured the order for twelve 
of his brass melting furnaces for the L. Wolff Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago. This is a fine order, and was secured against 
strong competition. 


John J. Harman, mechanical engineer, has become a member 
of the Harman Engineering Company, Peoria, Ill. This firm 
makes a specialty of mechanical engineering problems and the 
investigation of manufacturing processes. 


C. W. Marwedel, 76-80 First street, San Francisco, Cal., has 
sent out attractive picture postal cards showing his new building 
into which he has moved. His facilities for furnishing tools, 
metals and shop supplies are better than ever. 


Frederic B. Stevens, Detroit, Mich., has just bought a three- 
story brick building, having a frontage of 150 feet on Larned 
street, which has been equipped with machinery, giving him 
additional facilities for the manufacture of his buffing compo- 
sitions and platers’ supplies. 


The Farrel Foundry & Machine Company, Ansoniz, Conn., an- 
nounce the opening, on June 1, of a branch office at ror1 William- 
son Building, Cleveland, O. Correspondence addressed to the 
Cleveland office will receive prompt attention from George W. 
Osborn, who is in charge. 


The Duplex Metal Company’s works at Chester, Pa., which 
have been practically shut down for several weeks, opened up on 
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May 10 in full force. It is reported that the company has re- 
ceived a number of large contracts and that the mill will be 
operated to its full capacity for some time to come. 


The Hanna Engineering Company, Chicago, and the Rath- 
bone Molding Machine Company, Detroit, have joined forces 
under the name of the former company. The Hanna Company 
makes a large line of foundry supplies and the Rathbone Com- 
pany has for some years been making the Rathbone molding 
machine. 


The Detroit Die Sinking Company, of Detroit, Mich. have 
just closed up their first year’s business and anmounce that it 
has been extremely satisfactory, especially in view of the dull 
times prevailing during this period. W. B. Speirs, of this com- 
pany, reports that during the past month business has improved 
very noticeably. 


The W. W. Oliver Machinery Company, Buffalo, N. Y., are 
exporting their rolls to Sweden, Switzerland, Australia, Rus- 
sia and other foreign countries. The rolls are particularly 
suitable for manufacturing jewelers, silversmiths and all other 
classes of metal works needing small rolls. Catalogue “D-16” 
describes them fully, and is sent on request. 


The Hartman Aluminum Solder Company, 426 West 52d 
street, New York City, are receiving some very flattering testi- 
monials bearing on the excellence of their work. The Hartman 
Company are now doing repair work on aluminum castings for 
some of the largest automobile companies, and their solder up 
to date has stood the most severe tests put upon it. 

The Hoyt Electrical Instrument Works, of Penacock, N. H., 
announce that on account of their rapidly increasing business 
they have found it necessary to secure more office space in New 
York City, and have, therefore, moved their office from 1931 
Broadway to 136 Liberty street, where they are in a better po- 
sition than ever to give all business entrusted to them the best 
possible attention. 


A new move has been made by the Detroit Foundry Supply 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., who have purchased the business of 
the Detroit Platers and Polishers’ Supply Company, manufactur- 
ers of tripoli, crocus, vienna lime, etc., and dealers in all kinds of 
platers’ and polishers’ supplies. The acquisition of this business 
puts the Detroit Foundry Supply Company in a position to meet 
the requirements of platers and polishers as well as founders. 


General Manager Jeremiah Howe hopes to have the addition 
to the Buffalo Copper and Brass Rolling Mill in operation by 
August 1. The present building of the rolling mill is 360 feet 
long andthe extension will be 144 feet, giving the new mill a 
length of 504 feet, with a width of 176 feet. The plant is built 
so that it can be extended at any time, the company owning 
plenty of land for extensions. The mill is situated on the New 
York Central Railroad. 


Rumors were prevalent early in May to the effect that the 
casters at the Waterbury Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn., were 
about to strike, having become dissatisfied at being required to 
make five rounds a day instead of four rounds, which they 
thought sufficient. Officers of the company, however, denied that 
any serious dissatisfaction had been manifested and stated that 
all the men were at work and it was expected that they would 
continue at work indefinitely. 


E. Sachs & Company, Warren street, Valley, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, proprietors of the Queensland Galvanizing Works and 
manufacturers of sheet metal ware, etc., advise us that they con- 
template installing a plant for sheradizing, and desire to corre- 
spond with manufacturers of equipment suitable for a plant with 
a capacity of one or two tons of small articles a week. They also 
are in the market for zinc dust, an article which is difficult to 
procure in Australia, and which they intend to import. 


S. H. Brand & Company, of Chicago, IIl., are calling the atten- 
tion of foundrymen to their complete line of foundry supplies and 
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to several specialties, among which are galvanized riddles 
equipped with Brand’s metallic clip, which adds materially to the 
strength and durability of the rims, preventing them from ripping 
or tearing away. Another specialty is Brand's patent bellows, 
which are especially designed for the best class of 
state that their line of standard supplies 
needed by the up-to-date foundryman. 


Chey 
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The Benedict Manufacturing Company, East Syracuse, N. Y., 
recently called in all their traveling representatives for the 


ul 


put 
pose of getting out their fall samples of silverware and metal 
goods, and took advantage of the occasion to entertain them at 
an outing at South Bay, Oneida Lake. The day was spent in 
fishing, boating and having a general good time. Among those 
present was H. L. Benedict, president; C.°C. Graham, sales 
manager; R. B. Roantree, treasurer; W. M. Upright, advertising 
manager; A. F. Saunders, designer; Edwin Dorner, manager of 
the New York office, and the following representatives 
Bailey, who covers Pennsylvania and Virginia; J. F 


York and New Jersey; J. P. Deal, 


John 
Kane, Ne \W 
Atlantic Coast States; W. A 


Patten, Ohio and Indiana; H. S. Osmun, Michigan; F. J. Reyn 
olds, Middle Southern States; F. A. Wetherley, [llinois, lowa 
and Nebraska; Newton Owen, special representative; A. I. Pat 
ton, Kansas, Oklahoma and Indian Territory; J. H. Webster, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota: M. H 
Jackson, Pacific Coast and Honolulu; L. G. Proctor and J. H. R 
Proctor, Dominion of Canada. 
EQUI2MENT OF THE METAL SHIP. 

The ironless vessel, the “Carnegie,” described in the January, 
1909, issue of THE Merat INpbustry, was launched -June 12 and 
by the middle of July will be ready for sea. A variety of firms 
furnished the various metal parts. The Johns-Manville Com 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., furnished the brass castings for the 
spar hardware; the U. T. Hungerford Brass and Copper Com 


pany, New York City, the composition fastenings, including the 
bolts, spikes, etc., and the Ansonia Brass and Copper Company, 
New York City, the tobin bronze bars used in the different stays, 


the steering gear, etc.; the Baldt Anchor Company, of Chester, 
Pa., furnished the various bronze anchors weighing 1,900, 1,300 
and 340 pounds. The American Ship Windlass Company, Provi 
dence, R. I,. built the bronze wenches, also the main sheet capstan 
The brass deck plates and sidelights were furnished by C. D 
Durkee & Co., New York City. The four-cylinder 200-horsepower 


bronze engine, the bronze crank shaft and bronze reversing geat 
was built by James Craig, 34th street, New York. The 
ton Engine Company, of Stamford, Conn., furnished a_ bronz 
kerosene engine for operating the refrigerating plant and ventila 
ting system. Other copper work Was furnished by the Railway 


Re ming 


and Equipment Company and the A. B. Sands & Co., of New 
York City. The bronze blocks were built by McMillan & Sons 
and the tobin bronze wire rigging was manufactured by the 


Waterbury Brass Goods Corporation, Waterbury, Conn 


ELECTIONS 


At the annual meeting of the International Nickel Company 
held in New York recently, the vacancy on the board of directors 
caused by the death of Joseph Wharton, of Philadelphia, Pa., was 
filled by the election of Admiral W. H. 
ship. 


3ronson to the director- 


REMOVALS 


The Doehler Die-Casting Company, of Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
moved their factory from Park avenue to 187 West oth street, 
between Smith and Court streets. This gives them threefold 
their former capacity and puts them in a position to fill all orders 
for die-castings very promptly. 


Dundee, N. Y., was entirely destroyed by fire on the night of 
May 15. Press reports state that the loss of plant and contents 


i mar The plant of the Dundee Brass Manufacturing Company, of ‘ 
a 
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amounts to $30,000. Insurance to the extent of $12,000 was car- 
ried. At a special meeting of the stockholders a few days later, 
at which twenty out of the twenty-three holders of stock in the 
company were present, it was unanimously voted to rebuild at 
once. A building committee was appointed consisting of J. M. 
Ovenshire, John W. Norris and Charles Watson. 


INCORPORATIONS 


Business organizations incorporated recently. In address- 
ing them it is advisable to include also the names of the 
incorporators and their residence. Particulars of additional 
incorporations may frequently be found in the “Correspond- 
ence” columns. 


Tue ImMprriAL Brass Company, Detroit, Mich., have filed arti- 
cles of incorporation. Capital $10,000. 


Tue Minnesota Brass Works Company, Duluth, Minn., have 
been incorporated to manufacture brass, bearing metal, babbitt 
metal, etc. S. T. Rery is president and J. I. Foster, manager. 
The works are located at 2110 West Michigan street, where equip- 
ment is now being installed. 


THe StanpaArp Brass & Copper Tuse Company of New Lon- 
don, Conn., has been incorporated in Connecticut; capital $50,000, 
of which $6,250 is reported paid in. The incorporators are Wm. 
M. Parke and Roger J. Heisler, of New York, and Frederick J. 
Loomis, of New London, Conn. 


GENERAL VANADIUM Company, of America, Greensburg, Pa., 
have filed articles of incorporation in Delaware; capital $50,000. 
Incorporators: Clarke McColley, Greensburg, Pa.; Wm. P. Dee, 
Baltimore, Md.; John Burlinson, New York; S. H. Wright, 
Washington, D. C. The object of the company is to produce, 
manufacture and sell vanadium and vanadiferous ores and metals. 


SouTHERN IRON AND Steet Company, Jersey City, N. J.; 
capital, $17,000,000. To manufacture iron, steel, manganese, coke, 
copper, lead, zinc, nickel, etc. Incorporators: Daniel S. Bois- 
serain, 135 Madison avenue, New York city; Carl M. Owen, 600 
West 146th street, New York city; William R. Sainsbury, Fif- 
teenth street and Benson avenue, Bath Beach; William B. Den- 
ton, 206 West Ninety-ninth street, New York city, and Kenneth 
K, McLaren, 115 Arlington avenue, Jersey City. 


A company, having a capitalization of $500,000, has been or- 
ganized to revive the mining of nickel, which was once so im- 
portant an industry in Bart township, near Lancaster, Pa. Years 
ago the nickel mines of that section were known the world 
over, but in recent years the industry was neglected, owing to 
lack of interest. Now that new deposits of the metal have been 
found, the matter has been brought to the surface and the mining 
will be carried on a large scale. The directors of the new 
mining company are: Harry C. Howell, Philadelphia; John 
Hocking, West Grove; Theodore W. Stauffer, Philadelphia; 
George H. B. Martin, Camden, N. J.; Jonathan Jessop, York; 
Charles W. Neeld and Edgar A. Gillinder, Philadelphia. The 
mines were first developed by the late Joseph Wharton, of 
Philadelphia. 


REORGANIZAT‘ONS 


J. M. Ney & Company, manufacturers of silver solder and 
precious metals for dental use, has been reorganized under the 
name of The J. M. Ney Company, Hartford, Conn. 


The business of the Whitney Electrical Instrument Company, 
Penacook, N. H., has been taken over by the Roller-Smith Com- 
pany, Bethlehem, Pa., and the Whitney Company has gone into 
liquidation. Part of the Whitney Company’s emiployees are now 
employed at Bethlehem and a part with the Hoyt Electrical In- 
strument Company at Penacook. 
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BUSINESS TROUBLES 


The firm of Batcheller, Clark & Batcheller, manufacturers 
metal working machinery, located at 90 West street, New Yor 
City, have made a general assignment to Horace D. Byrnes, 3 
Broadway, New York, who reports that he will use his ly 
efforts to make the loss of the creditors as small as possibl: 
Mr. Byrnes reports that the amount of the company’s indebted 
ness is not very great, and that the claims are generally small 


James Berry and Drury W. Cooper have been appointed r: 
ceivers of the Western Foundry Supply Company of New York 
City, with headquarters at 50 Church street. The receivers re 
port that the company had overstocked, anticipating a more active 
market for their materials, and that the business will be con 
tinued the same as heretofore, and that probably all creditors 
will be paid 100 cents on the dollar, as the assets appear to be 
far greater than the liabilities. The company is only temporarily 
embarrassed through the lack of ready cash. 


PRINTED MATTER 


Tue Deck Gravity LeveL, manufactured by the Risdon Tool 
Works, Inc., 63 Canal street, Waterbury, Conn., is described and 
illustrated in a 4-page folder. 


ANTIMONY AND Its RELATION TO BAspitT, ANTI-FRICTION AND 
Orner MetAts is described in a small folder issued by C. W. 
Leavitt & Company, St. Paul Building, New York City. 


InpEX Carps, specially ruled and printed in reference to the 
convenient compiling of data regarding quotations of brass, 
copper, bronze, etc., are issued by Arthur T. Rutter & Company, 
256 Broadway, New York City. 


Attoy.—The International. Metal Sales Company, American 
Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio, are issuing a four-leaf pamphlet 
entitled “Napoleon” Manganese Bronze Alloy for producing 
manganese bronze. The alloy is sold in ingots. 


McKesson & Rospins, manufacturing chemists, New York, 
issue at frequent intervals a manufacturing list of chemicals, 
metals, etc., made and handled by them. It is useful to electro- 
platers and brass founders as a guide to current prices. 

GrapuHite. A bright and interesting publication of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., has been issued for 
June. Like previous numbers of this journal, it is full of valu- 
able information regarding the various graphite products made 
by this concern. 


Turee Pounns For THE Price oF ONE is the style of a brochure 
sent out by the Buckeye Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This bright little booklet is full of startling claims for 
Buckeye Parting Compound which the manufacturers say can 
only be proven by using the material. 


RELIANCE PLATING AND TUMBLING Barrets, made by Chas. F. 
L’Hommedieu & Sons Company, Chicago, Ill., are described in 
a pamphlet recently issued. The special features of these barrels 
are brought out, and the principal dimensions, floor space re- 
quired, etc., are given in plain figures. 


Free Brick.—Frederic B. Stevens, Detroit, Mich., has issued 
a 25-page booklet showing cuts of the various shapes of fire brick, 
in colors, together with descriptive matter concerning the use of 
this material. Any one who is interested in using or selling fire 
brick can obtain a copy by writing to Mr. Stevens. 


Tecuno N. F. Attoy (non-ferrous), a new flux for use in 
brass, bronze and gun metal, is being put out by the Techno 
Chemical Company of Cleveland, Ohio. This company also 
make Techno F. Alloy (ferrous) for iron and steel welding 
compounds, case-hardening compounds, c. p. acids and ammonia 


“Mascor” Trrpott Compositions. Are high finish or particular 
products of the Bennett-O’Connell-Stevens Company, 94-96 5 
Clinton street, Chicago, Ill. These articles are particular! 
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adapted for cutting down and polishing articles of brass and 
aluminum preparatory to plating. This company also manufac- 
tures crocus, emery cake, emery paste and rouge. 


KitcHEN UTENSILS AND SPECIALTIES OF ALUMINUM. Are man- 
ufactured by the Buckeye Aluminum Company of Doylestown, 
Ohio, who have just issued a 32-page catalogue profusely illus- 
trated with cuts of their products. All of the articles manufac- 
tured by this concern are spun from pure aluminum, except the 
handles, which are cast. The catalogue will be sent upon request. 


Tue Light MANUFACTURING AND Founpry Company, of Potts- 
town, Pa., are distributing a card demonstrating the uses for 
which their automobile brand of aluminum castings are adapted. 
They show pictures of some of the more difficult classes of 
automobile castings which they have successfully produced. 
These include gear coverings, crank cases and castings of bear- 
ings for high-speed machinery. 


Tue Bristo. Company of Waterbury, Conn., have issued 
bulletins 99 and 102. The first mentioned describes the combina- 
tion indicating and recording unit of Wm. H. Bristol’s electric 
pyrometers. Bulletin 102 consists of advance partial lists of 
Bristol’s recording pressure and vacuum gauges. This bulletin 
has been followed by a more exhaustive catalogue, Bulletin 103, 
of Bristol gauges, which will be sent free on request. 


PRIVATE TELEGRAPHIC CopE Book. Theodore Hofeller & Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y., the well-known dealers in metals, old rub- 
ber and other waste materials, are sending to each of their 
customers a copy of their private telegraphic code book. This 
book is very complete in all details, and is attractively bound 
in flexible leather covers. Those of the firm’s customers who 
have not yet received a copy should write at once for this useful 
publication. 


WATCHMAKERS’ AND JEWELERS’ Toots. Kendrick & Davis, 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, have sent us their Book of Tools, No. 
6, and their Book of Electrical Goods, No. 9, which are con- 
venient reference books of the goods which they manufacture 
for watchmakers’ and jewelers’ use. This old-established house 
is continually bringing out new things in these lines, and offers 
to send printed matter describing them from time to time to 
those interested. 


CLEVELAND INDUSTRIAL ExposITION is the subject of a small 
pamphlet issued by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, O. This Convention will take place in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 7 to 19, 1909, and promises to be an enormous success. 
The list of exhibitors up to date include practically all of the 
concerns of the city. Further information may be had by ad- 
dressing Wm. G. Rose, secretary, Cleveland Industrial Exposi- 
tion, The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cruciste Rincs. The Waterbury Crucible Company, of 
Waterbury, Conn., have issued a catalogue describing their 
crucible ring, which they say is a simple contrivance for creating 
perfect combustion and securing a saving of fuel in the melting 
of all metals. This ring or disc is placed on top of the crucible 
and extends outward to within a short distance of the sides of the 
furnace. This projection of the ring over the edge of the crucible 
stays the rush of heat and is said to cause all gases to be entirely 
consumed before entering the flues. The catalogue gives other 
particulars regarding these rings which should be of interest to 
every foundryman who uses crucibles. 


MELTING AND OTHER Furnaces, Catalogue No. 4, treating of 
furnaces made by the W. S. Rockwell Company, Hudson Ter- 
minal Building, 50 Church street, New York, deals particularly 
with metal melting furnaces, and contains illustrations of the 
latest W. S. Rockwell design—the Rockwell double-chamber 
tilting crucible furnace—which differs from former designs in 
having two combustion chambers—one each side of the crucible, 
each equipped with a separate burner. This design insures uni- 
form distribution of the heat all around the crucible, and is 
claimed by the manufacturers to have demonstrated remarkable 


efficiency as a rapid and economical melter of metals having a 
high melting point. 
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PLATERS’ AND PottsHers’ Suppiies. The Dow Chemical Man- 
ufacturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio, are distributing their new 
catalogue, which contains illustrations and descriptions of most 
of their complete line of supplies and equipment. _The 145 pages, 
of which it consists, presents much useful information to platers 
and polishers. The catalogue is very handsomely finished with 
excellent half-tones and printed on heavy glazed paper. The 
descriptions of dynamos, polishing and grinding lathes, plating 
tanks and sand blasts, etc., are particularly clear and concise. 
The book contains also the list of chemical, commercial and 
common names of substances used in dipping, plating and color- 
ing of metals as compiled by Chas. H. Proctor and published 
in THe Metat INpustry—January, 1908. 


ADNEWS 


The Ideal Furnace Company, Chester, Pa., solicit inquiries 
from all foundrymen who desire particulars of their new coal or 
coke-fired tilting crucible furnace. 


The Sangamo Electric Company, Springfield, Illinois, advertise 
their ampere-hour meter for platers—a device that controls the 
amount of metal deposited in plating operations. 


The Buckeye Products Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, announce 
that Buckeye partings are extensively used by United States 
navy yards and arsenals, and invite requests for working samples. 


The Globe Plating Company, Mansfield, Ohio, announces their 
readiness to undertake electro or hot galvanizing, gold, silver, 
nickel, copper and brass plating, oxidizing, polishing, enameling 
and japanning. 


The Levett Manufacturing Company, Matawan, N. J., advertise 
the best quality of electroplaters’ and polishers’ equipment and 
supplies at lowest prices. They invite correspondence from in- 
terested persons. 


O. J. Mousette Company, Incorporated, Brooklyn, N. Y., an- 
nounce that they have recently made improvements in the Mon- 
arch crusher and pulverizer, which greatly increases its efficiency 
without increasing the horse power required to operate it. 


On another page of this issue appears the card of George C. 
Davis, analytical and consulting chemist, 39 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., whose services may be secured by those de- 
siring analyses of alloys, iron, coal, sand, clay, cement, ores, ete. 


The Globe Machine & Stamping Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
invite correspondence from concerns requiring galvanizing done 
by contract with a view to substituting the new sherardizing 
process for the older methods. They also furnish complete 
sherardizing plants. 


“Thomas W. Pangborn Company, New York, who are well 
known as engineers and as manufacturers and dealers in all kinds 
of foundry and machine shop supplies and equipment, call at- 
tention to several of their equipment specialties listed on the 
front cover of this issue. 


The Potters’ Kiln & Tool Works, Chicago, Illinois, are 
offering to founders the Kuehl patent natural draft oil burn- 
ing melting furnace, which requires no blower or air compressor, 
and which, they state, will melt any metal up to 3,200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, completely consuming all of the oil and producing no 
smoke. 


The firm of John Hassail, Inc., 188 Lafayette street, New 
York, announces on another page that the extensive and up-to- 
date facilities of their plating department are offered to those 
in the trade who desire brass, copper, nickel and silver plating, 
tinning, etc., done at reasonable rates. On small articles in 
large quantities they can quote from one to five cents per pound. 
Hassall’s rivets and escutcheon pins have been favorably known 
to the trade since 1850. 
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COPPER PRODUCTION 


(Issued by the Copper Producers’ Association.) 


June 10, 1909. 
Pounds. 
Stock of marketable copper of all kinds on hand at 
all points in the United States, May 1............. 183,198,073 
Production of marketable copper in the United States, 
from all domestic and foreign sources during May. 118,356,146 
Deliveries of marketable copper for consumption and 


Stock of marketable copper of all kinds on hand at 


all points in the United States, June 1........... 169,848,141 


METAL MARKET REVIEW 


New York, April 11, 1909. 

Coprer.—Standard Copper in London has been active and 
higher, and, helped along by the advances in the American 
market prices to-day, are about £3 per ton higher than a 
month ago. 

The New York market has been firmer, and prices have been 
forced steadily upward, with a reported good demand from 
abroad, and also from home consumers. The wire drawers are 
busy, and some of them are running to full capacity, but the 
sheet makers are complaining of lack of orders, and some plants 
are partly closed. The demand from the brass mills is good, but 
the demand from this source is hardly sufficient to push the 
price of copper 4% cent per pound. The export demand has been 
good, and the powerful interests now in control of the Copper 
market are able to manipulate the Copper market to suit their 
operations in Wall street, and that’s about all there is to the 
manipulated advance in Copper. 

The exports continue on a large scale. For the month of May, 
inclusive of Southern and Pacific ports, the exports amount to 
31,423 tons, making total exports since January 113,656 tons, 
against 133,872 tons during the same period in 1908. 

The break of £1 per ton in the London price of standard cop- 
per at the beginning of June was said to be due to the big in- 
crease in the stocks of copper abroad, according to the European 
statistics of copper as published on the 15th and gist of each 
month. According to these statistics the visible supply of cop- 
per abroad, stocks and copper afloat, increased 5,400 tons for 
the fortnight ending May 31, but in face of this bad showing 
abroad, the copper prices here were raised % cent per pound, 
and the London speculative market was higher to-day, June 3, 
in consequence. 

The market to-day is firm, with lake at 1334 cents, electro- 
lytic 13%, casting, 13.40. 

Tirn.—The London tin market has been rather more active; 
prices advanced £3 per ton over the opening price, but the ad- 
vance did not hold, and at the close prices were about £1 higher 
than a month ago. 

In the New York market prices have followed the lead of 
London; in fact, the New York market has become solely an 
adjunct of the London Exchange; there are no independent 
operators here, all the sellers of pig tin in this market to-day 
take their orders from London, and the American is dragged 
about by the nose or the beak to the tune of the London specula- 
tive pipers. 

The deliveries for the month were heavy, amounting to 3,900 
tons, showing a net increase of 2,850 tons, compared with the 
same time last year. This 3,900 tons may not all have gone into 
consumption ; there is still that 4 cent a pound duty in sight, and 
it is more than probable that consumers are loading up in an- 
ticipation of this increase. The total visible supply of tin has 
increased nearly 1,000 tons during the month. 

The prices ruling to-day are for 5 to 10 ton lots, spot, 29.50 
cents; small lots about 15 to 20 points higher. 

Leap.—The foreign lead market has held steady at around £13 
per ton. 

The home market has held firm, and with the Senate apparently 
unwilling to reduce the duty, the Trust will be able to run the 
lead market for their own personal gains and against the inter- 
est of any amount of consumers. Consumers are unanimous in 
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calling the action of the Senate an outrage, but they do not get 
together to make a strong combined fight for right and justice, 
whereas the producers are a unit, and will probably carry 
the day. j 

The market is strong at 4.35 to 4.45 for carload lots New York 

SpELTER.—-The foreign spelter market has advanced about <s 
per ton during the month. , 

The New York market has been strong, and prices have ad 
vanced about 35 points, closing at 5.45, New York, for carload 
lots. At St. Louis the market is firm at 5.30. 

ANTIMONY.—There has been hardly any change abroad. Hal 
lett’s to-day, £31; other brands, £30. 

Prices in the New York market are about the same as a 
month ago. Cookson’s, 8%; Hallett’s, 734. 

Sttver.—The London silver price is about the same as a 
month ago, opening at 2434, advancing to 247g, and closing at 
24%ed., against 24s. 7-16d. a month ago. 

In the New York market prices show a net advance for the 
month of about % cent, opening at 5234c. and closing at 53Cc. 

QuicksiLver.—There has been no change in the price of 
quicksilver, $44.00 to $44.50 for wholesale lots, and $45.00 to 
$46.50 for jobbing lots per flask. 

PLATINUM.—Prices are unchanged, $22.50 to $23.00 for ordi 
nary; $24.50 to $25.50 for hard. 

SHeet Metat.—The base price of sheet copper is 17 cents: 
copper wire, 14.50, and sheet brass, 14 cents base, with rods 
and wire 14!4c. base. 

Otp Metars.—The old metal market has been rather more 
active, and prices show a slight advance for the month, particu- 
larly in copper and brass scrap. Lead scrap is firmer, owing to 
the stronger market. There has been no disposition to trade, 
but the demand is not anything like normal times. 


THE MAY MOVEMENTS IN METALS 


Copper. Highest. Lowest. Average. 
13.25 12.70 13.00 

Antimony (Hallett’s) ....... 7.75 7.75 7.75 


The average price of lake copper per pound as determined 
monthly at Waterbury, Conn. 
1909. Jan. 143% Feb. 13% Mar. 12% # April May 13% 


DAILY METAL PRICES 


We have made arrangements with the New York Metal Ex- 
change by which we can furnish our readers with the Official 
Daily Metal Market Report of the Exchange and a year’s sub- 
scription to Tue Metat Inpustry for the sum of $10. 
The price of the report alone is $10. Sample copies furnished 
for the asking. We can furnish daily telegraphic reports of 
metal prices. Address Tue Mertat Inpustry, 61 Beekman 
street, New York. 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


Any firm intending to buy metals, machinery or supplies and 
desiring the names of the various manufacturers and sellers of 
these products can obtain the desired information by writing 
to THe Merat Inpustry. Commercial questions are answered 
by return mail. Our Information Bureau is for the purpose of 
answering questions of all kinds. Address THe INDUSTRY, 
61 Beekman street, New York. 


Trade Wants on Advertising Pages 40 to 43 Following 
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Metal Prices, June 11, 1909. 


NEW METALS. 
Price per lb. 


Coprper—Pic, BAR AND INGot AND OL Lp Copper. Cents. 
Duty Free, Manufactured 2c. per Ib. 
13.75 
Tin—Duty Free. 
Straits of Malacca, car load lots................. 29.50 


Leap—Duty Pigs, Bars and Old, 2%c. per lb.; pipe and 
sheets, 2Y%c. per lb. 


SpeLTER—Duty per Ib. 


ALUMINUM—Duty Crude, 8c. per lb. Plates, sheets, 
bars and rods, 13c. per Ib. 


Antimony—Duty ce. per Ib. 

Cookson’s cask lots, nominal... 8.25 


Nicket—Duty 6c. per Ib. 
Shot, Plaquettes, Ingots, Blocks, according to 


MANGANESE METAL—Duty 80 
MAGNESIUM Metar—Duty $1.30 
BismMuTH—Duty free ......... 1.80 

Price per oz. 
QUICKSILVER—Duty 7c. per Ib. Price per pound...... 62c. to 63¢. 
OLD METALS. 

Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying prices. Selling prices. 
Cents per Ib. Cents per lb. 
11.50 to 12.25 Heavy Cut Copper............. 12.50 to 13.00 
te 20.90. Light 11.00 to’ 11.25 
to Heavy Mach. Comp............. 12.00 to 12.50 
7.00 tO 7.25 
7.50 to 8.00 No.1 Yellow Brass Turnings... 8.25 to 8.50 
8.50 to 9.00 ‘No. 1 Comp. Turnings.......... 9.50 to 10.00 
3.62% to 3.871% 
5.50 to 6.00 Scrap Aluminum, turnings...... 6.50 to 7.00 


10.00 to 12.00 Scrap Aluminum, cast, alloyed... 11.00 to 13.00 
14.00 to 15.00 Scrap Aluminum, sheet (new).. 16.00 to 18.00 
19.00 to 23.00 Old Nickel, solid............... 20.00 to 25.00 


INGOT METALS. 


Price per lb. 
Cents. 
Silicon Copper 10% to 20%....according to quantity 28 to 30 
Silicon Copper, 30%, guaranteed 4 “ 30 to 324% 
Phosphor Copper, 5%.......... 19 to 21 
Phosphor Copper, 10% to 15%, 
guaranteed ...... 28 to 30 
Manganese Copper, 30%........ . 7 30 to 35 
Phosphor Tin ........ 34 to 36 
Brass Ingot, Yellow ............ to 10 
Brass Ingot, Red .......... 12 to 13 
owe II to 12 
Manganese Bronze ............. “ of 17 to 19 
Phosphor Bronze .............. 13 to 16 
Casting Aluminum Alloys ...... 29 to 35 
PHospHorus—Duty 18c. per Ib. 
According to quantity........... 30 to 35 


PRICES OF SHEET COPPER. 
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“BASE PRICE, 18 Cents per Lb, Net. 
PRICES MENTIONED BELOW ARE FOR QUANTITIES OF 100 LBS, 


AND OVER. 

2.5 8 
 |2 
= 

8 
Sain “ 

SIZE OF SHEETS. 

= 

om | = 


Cents Per Pound Over Base Price for Soft Copper. 


Not longer than 72 
| ape ‘Base Bose Base Bose | 
Longer than 72 inches. | | | 
ss | Not longer than 96 inches. | 
| 
~ | Longer than 96 inches. 2 
Not longer than 72 | 66 
.| Longer than 72 inches. | se | | 
2 
~-se Not longer than 96 inches, | 
=| Longer than 96 inches. | «6 | 3 
> 2% ~| Not longer than 120 inches. | 
== 
| Longer than 120 inches. | *£ ** | 2 
| Not longer than 72 | | 
=) 
eS inches. | 2 4 
Sec 
=¢|_ Longer than 72 inches. 
Not longer than 96 inches. | | 3 5 
| 
® Longer than 96 inches. 
| 
= ez Not longer than 120 inches. 2 4 8 
== 
Longer than 120 inches. 3 6 
Not longer than 72 
Ges inches. Base | 3 6 
ce&= .| Longer than 72 inches. “ 
Beet Not longer than 96 Inches. 2 4 0) 
Longer than 96 inches. 
= £5 ~| Not longer than 120 inches. | 3 6 
“Ee 
2 Longer than 120 inches. ] 2 4 8 
| Not longer than 96 
Set Fl inches. Bas? | 3 8 
~“~=e| Longer than 96 inches. | ¢¢ 
s s ae Not longer than 120 inches. 2 5 10 
= 
ESS) Longer than 120 inches. | 3 8 
-| Not longer than 96 
Longer than 96 Inches. 
s ZF Not longer than 120 inches. 2 4 7 
© 
S| Longer than 120 inches. 3 5 9 
x Not longer than 132 
s = inches. 4 6 
-s Longer than 132 inches. 5 | 8 | 


- 
= @ 

Sn 
toed 
Ce 
w 


3 69 
6 9 


The longest dimension in any sheet shall be considered as its length. 


CIRCLES, SEGMENTS AND PATTERN SHEETS, advance 
over prices of Sheet Copper required to cut them from 


COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, 14 oz. per square 


COLD OR HARD ROLLED COPPER, lighter than 14 oz., 

POLISHED COPPER, 20 INCHES WIDE and under, ad 
vance over price for Cold Rolled Copper of ‘correspond 
ing dimensions and thickness ..........-.0sceeseceees 

POLISHED COPPER, WIDER THAN 20 INCHES, advance 
over price for Cold Rolled Copper of corresponding 
dimensions and thickness 

COLD ROLLED COPPER, PREPARED SUITABLE FOR 
POLISHING, same as Polished Copper of corresponding 
dimensions and thickness 

COLD ROLLED AND ANNEALED COPPER SHEETS OR 
CIRCLES, same price as Cold or Hard Rolied Copper 
of corresponding dimensions and thickness. 


ROUND COPPER ROD, % inch diameter or over 


3 cents per pound, 


Base Price. 


(Rectangular, Square and Irregular Shapes, Copper Rod, Spectal Prices.) 


ZINC-—-Duty, sheet. 2c. per Ib. 


Cents per Ib. 


| 
| 
| 
2 
“| 3 
6 
4 7 10 
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PRICES ON BRASS MATERIAL—MILL SHIPMENTS. 
In effect May 1, 1909, and until further notice. 
To customers who purchase less than 40,000 Ibs. per year and over 5,000 Ibs. 
per year. 


base per 
High Brass. Low Brass. Bronze. 


ab 13% 15% -17% 
17% — 19% 
Angles and channels, plain 17% — 19% 


50% discount from all extras as shown in American Brass Manufacturers’ 
Price List No. 7 
NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 
Sheet—Extra spring, drawing and spinning brass.. %c. per Ib. net advance 
—Best spring, drawing and spinning brass.... 1%c. “ “ 
Wire—Extra spring and brazing wire............. Se oe = 
—Best spring and brazing wire......... ...... 


To customers who purchase less than 5,000 lbs. per year. 
Net base per 


High or Low Brass. Bronze. 
Angles and channels, plain -18% 


5% discount from all extras as shown in American Brass Mavufacturers’ 
Price List No. 7. 


NET EXTRAS FOR QUALITY. 


Sheet—Extra spring, drawing and spinning brass... ‘%c. per Ib. net advance. 
—Best spring, drawing and spinning brass.... 1%c. “™ 
Wire—Extra spring and brazing wire ............ — 
—Best spring and brazing wire............+. 


BARE COPPER WIRE—CARLOAD LOTS. 


Ide. per Ib. base. 
SOLDERING COPPERS. 
800 Ibs. and over in one order .........cccececeececeeess 18\%c. per Ib. base. 
100 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. im one 19¢. 
Less than 100 Ibs. in one 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING. 


From 14 to 3% In 0. D. Nos. 4 to 13 Stubs’ Gauge, 18c. per Ib. 
Seamless Copper Tubing, 22c. per Ib. 


For other sizes see Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICES FOR SEAMLESS BRASS TUBING Iron Pipe Sizes. 


tronPipeSize % 4% % % % 1 1% 1% 2 2% 8 8% 44% 5 6 
Price per lb. 26 25 20 19 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 19 20 22 24 25 


PRICE LIST OF IRON LINED TUBING—NOT POLISHED. 


-Per 100 feet— 
Brass. Bronze. 


Discount 45 and 5%. 
PRICES FOR MUNTZ METAL AND TOBIN BRONZE. 
Muntz or Yellow Metal Sheathing (14% x 48”).........0e8: Idec. Ib, net base 
Rectangular sheets other than 


Above are for 100 Ibs. or more in one order. 


PLATERS’ METALS. 


Platers’ bars in the rough 21\c. net. 

German siiver platers’ bars dependent on the percentage of nickel, quan- 
tity and general character of the order. 

Platers’ metal, so called, is very thin metal not made by the larger mills 
and for which prices are quoted on application to the manufacturers. 


PRICES FOR SHEET BLOCK TIN AND BRITANNIA METAL. 


Not over 18 in. In width, not thinner than 23 B. 8. Gauge, 4c. above 
price of pig tin In same ovantity. 

Not over 35 In. In width, not thinner than 22 B. S. Gauge, 5c. above 
price of pig tin. 


PRICE LIST FOR SHEET ALUMINUM—B. & S. Gauge. 


Wider 3in. 6in. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 36in. 
and including..... 1zin. 14in. 16in. 18in. 20in. 24in. 30in. 36in. 40in. 
in coils. 


No. + 34 34 36 36 36 36 39 «39 39 
346 340C 386 


OBB. 47 60 6 73 S& 91 100 110 
Bb. 50 55 62 70 78 91 108 110 12 
8 BG. crcccceccccccccccvccccs 6 70 80 90 100 115 125 

BG. 80 90 100 115 120 135 

BT. 104 114 129 144 159 174 

BB. 124 139 154 169 184 204 

BD. 144 164 184 204 224 

174 204 224 244 


In flat rolled sheets the poo prices refer to ienthe. beeen 2 and 3 
feet. Prices furnished by the manufacturers for wider and narrower sheet. 
All columns except the first refer to flat rolled sheet. Prices are 100 Ibs. or 
more at one time. Less quantities 5c. lb. extra. Charges made for boxing. 


PRICE LIST SEAMLESS ALUMINUM TUBING. 


STUBS’ GAUGE THE STANDARD. SIZES CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Outside Diameters, BASE PRICE, 25 Cents per Pound. 


¢ és q q 
11. .120. 26623 13s 8 1522 

20. .085.116 .. 45 38 33 32 31 29 28 29 29 29 30 37 48 57 80 

22. .€98.187 97 47 41 37 36 34 33 .. 44 

24. .022.187 132 107 87 78 72 61 59 65 ee 


Prices are for ten or more pounds at one time. For prices on sizes not carried 
in stock sond for Manufacturers’ List. 


PRICE LIST FOR ALUMINUM ROD AND WIRE. 


Diameter. 000 to No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
B.&8.G’ge. No. 10. 11. 12.. 18. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 


82 82% 32% 33 33% 34 34% 35 36 87 38 43 46 
200 | Ibs. to 80,000 Ibs., 3 cents off list; 30,000 Ibs. and over, bd cents off list. 


Price, per Ib. 


PRICE LIST FOR GERMAN SILVER IN SHEETS AND ROLLS. 


| Per Price 

. | cent per Ib. 
1 .60 


These prices are for sheets and rolls over 2 inches in width, to and in- 
cluding 8 inches in width and to No. 20, inclusive, American or Brown & 
Sharpe’s Gauge. Prices are for 100 lbs. or more of one size and gauge in one 
order. Discount 50%. 


GERMAN SILVER TUBING. 
[ cent. to No. 19, B. « 8. Gauge, inclusive 


19, 

12 19, “ “ 
16 19, “ 


German Silver Tubing thinner than No. 19 B. & S. Gauge add same 
advances as for Brazed Brass Tube. 

For cutting to special le.gths add same advances as for Brazed Brass 
Tube. Discount 40%. 


PRICE OF SHEET SILVER. 


Rolled sterling silver .925 fine is sold according to gauge quality and 
market conditions. No fixed quotations can be given as prices range from 
2c. below to 6c. above the price of bullion. 

Rolled silver anodes .099 fine are quoted at 2c. above the price of bullion. 


34 386 36 36 36 89 389 39 
34 36 36 386 36 39 89 39 
ee ee 34 36 36 36 36 39 39 42 
ee ree ae 34 36 36 36 36 39 40 43 a 
36 36 36 364 41 42 44 
38 38 38 40 40 43 47 51 is 
38 40 42 42 42 45 51 54 
39 41 43 43 43 46 53 57 
© 40 44 48 48 40 54 58 64 
40 46 48 49 49 56 62 67 
41 48 50 52 52 61 67 72 
42 50 52 56 62 69 72 77 
47 55 58 63 71 74 77 83 
49 57 61 69 77 91 90 95 
Per Price 
cent. per lb 
5 
.70 
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Our steady 
customers 
include many 


of the largest IRON, BRASS, COPPER 
consumers GERMAN SILVER, ALUMINUM, 


2 AND. 

inthis country 
HAVE MADE THEM SINCE 1850° 

and Canada 


JOHN HASSALL inc. 


188 LAFAYETTE ST. 
 NEWYORK.NY. 


PLATING FOR THE TRADE 


Brass Plating, Copper Plating, Nickel Plating, 
Silver Plating, Tinning, Etc. 


Small Articles in Large Quantities from One 
Cent to Five Cents Per Pound 


NOT A NEW HOUSE—ESTABLISHED 1850 


See Page 40 for Want Advertisements 
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METAL ROLLING MILLS. 
INGOT, SHEET, ROD, WIRE, TUBE, METAL GOODS. 


HENDRICKS BROTHERS 


Manufa-turers of 


Sheet and Bar Copper 
COPPER FIREBOX PLATES 
and STAYBOLTS 
WIRE and BRAZIER’S RIVETS 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
INGOT COPPER, BLOCK TIN, 
SPELTER, LEAD, ANTIMONY 
BISMUTH, NICKEL, Ete. 


49 Cliff Street, NEW YORK 


‘Established 1802 Cable Address: “Scovill” 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


| 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


THE LARCEST AND MOST FULLY EQUIPPED 
| BRASS ROLLINC MILLS AND METAL 
GOODS MANUFACTURING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT IN THE WORLD 


| Estimates for Speciaities in Brass, Cerman 
Sliver and Aluminum furnished on applica- 
| thon. DEPOTS: 


WEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 


75 Spring St. 176 Summer St. 210 Lake St. 


_ Shipments Upon 


WATERBURY BRASS CO. 


General Offices, Mills and Factories, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 99 JOHN STREET. 
Providence (R. I.) Store, 181 Dorrance &t. 


Receipt of Order 
Large of 


BRASS{ 


COPPER} kop" 
GERMAN 
AT WATERBURY SILVER (wire 


Finest Quality 


COPPER «x YELLOW 


(Muntz) Metal 
Naval Brass 
Naval Bronze 
Manganese Bronze 
Plates, Sheets, Bolts, Bars, Rods, 
Nails, Tacks, &c. 


Non-Corrosive 


Taunten-New Bedford Copper Co. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


77 Water St., New York 61 Batterymarch St., Boston 


G HUSSEY & (0. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Manufacturers of 


COPPER 


In Sheets, Plates, Rolls 


ANODES 


Tacks and Nails 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Postal Telegraph Building, 
Broadway and Murray St , New York 
17 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia 


Manufacturers of 


Brass and } Sheet Tub- 


ing Wire 
Copper | and Rods. 


Metal Goods Made to Order from 
Sheet, Rod, Wire and Tubing 


BRASS and COPPER in 
Sheets and Rolls 


SILVER PLATED METAL 
(for Coach Lamps) 

BRITANNIA METAL 

& M. BABBITT METAL 


for Bearings 


LINING METAL for Auto- 
mobile Bearings and Copper 
for Electrical Purposes 


H. K. & F. S. BENSON 


GLEN RIDGE, N. J, 


THE SEYMOUR MFG.CO. 


SEYMOUR, CONN. 


German Silver 


BRASS, COPPER and BRONZE 
IN SHEETS, WIRE, RODS 
and TUBES 
COPPER AND NICKEL 
ANODES 


Resistance Wires, Wire, Shot Copper 


UNITED WIRE & SUPPLY GOMPRNY 


109 SUMMER STREET, 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


SEAMLESS BRASS and 
COPPER TUBING O. D. 
and smaller in thin gauges. 
Lightning Rod Points and 
other tapered tubes. 


The Ansonia Brass and Copper Co. 


99 John St.. New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
BRASS and COPPER Sheets, 
Tubes, Rods and Wire 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS TOBIN BRONZE 
(Trade-Mark Registered) 


PHENIX TUBE CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Brass and Bronze Iron Lined Tubes 
Brazed Steel Tubes, 
Round and Square. 


| Main Office and Mills: City Branch Offices: 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago, San Francisco 


Baltimore Copper Smelt- 
ing and Rolling Company 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND) 


SHEET COPPER 


» German Silver 
Phosphor Bronze 


See Page 52 for Advertisement 


_ Sheets, Rods, Wire, Ingots, Castings, 


of The Phosphor Bronze 
Smelting Co. 


Jewelers’ Bars and Alloys. 
Riverside Metal Co. 


; Riverside, Burlington Co., N. J. 


SEE PAGE 40 FOR WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
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METAL ROLLING MILLS. 


INGOT, SHEET, ROD, WIRE, TUBE, METAL Goobs. 


AH. Wells&@. 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEAMLESS.... 
NICKEL SILVER, 
BRASS, COPPER, 
BRONZE AND 
PURE COPPER 


TUBING FOR ELECTRICAL PURPOSES 


THE FRENCH MFC.CO. ; 


154 st 
WATER’ 


of 


Sires - 


Bronze and. / 
White 


Odd and Special Shapes, and Small 
rubing, a Specialty 


—alLso 


Bourdon Steam Gauge Springs 


’ All Sizes from 8 to 36, B. & S. Gauge. 


SPECIALTIES: 
 Lrregular Shapes, 
Solid Drawn: Work and 
Hydro-Carbon Lighting Tubing 


‘The BUFFALO 
TUBE CO. 


255 RANO STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SMALL SIZES 
Seamless Brass and 
Copper Tubing 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


THE PILLING BRASS CO. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
Brass and German Silver 


6 in. and narrower 
and thinner 


PLATERS’ METAL A SPECIALTY 


The Slade Tubing Go. 


INCORPORATED 
Main Office and Mill: 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


SEAMLESS 
BRASS AND COPPER TUBE 


1"°O. D. and Smaller 
Small Sizes and Thin Gauges 


SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 


From 3 in. Diameter te 1-64 in. 
Finished Smooth and Accurate to 
1-1000 In. inside and Out 
Tool Steel Tubing. Soft Steel Tubing. Also 
Small Brass, Copper and Aluminum Tubing. 


ELLWOOD IVINS TUBE WORKS 
Oak Lane Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seamiess Low Braes Lighting Tubes for 
Gasoline Lighting Systems a Specialty 


LINTON & CO. 


| PINESTREE? PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


muss. LUBING 


In Small Sizes 


GOLD SOLDER, sheet or wire. 
SILVER SOLDER, sheet or wire. 


SHEET BRASS SOLDER 


We STANDARD ROLLING MILLS 
Sell 363 Hudson Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
calor Refiners and Rollers for the Trade 
Bar Tin, SHEET BLOCK TIN, BRITANNIA 
AND BLACK METAL 
pe Bo ROLLED PROMPTLY AT REASONABLE PRICES 
uminum Inquiries Solicited. 
and We Also Make WHITE METAL and ANTIMONIAL 
Cube Nickel 


LEAD CASTINGS fer Novelty Manufacturers. 


THIS 
SPACE 
FOR 
SALE 


Send for Rates 


Established 1859. 


John Toothill 


White Metal Rolling Mill 
Casting, Rolling and Refining for the trade, 


Sheet Block Tin and Britannia 
ROCHELLE PARK, 


Wn. F. RENZIEHAUSEN Co. 


Rollers of Silver Anodes 
and Sterling Silver 


NEW JERSEY. 


ALSO DEALERS IN 
FINE GOLD AND SILVER 


ROLLED FIRELESS STERLING SILVER 


SILVER SOLDERS, ANODE 
SILVER and SILVER WIRE 


For further information address 


JOHN J, JACKSON CO. 


Mechanic St. NEWARK, N. 


43-47 Oliver St., Newark, N.J. 


Long Distance Phone 3759 R. 


THIS 
SPACE 
FOR 
SALE 


Send for Rates 


SEE PAGE 40 FOR WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
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LARGE SAVING TO MANUFACTURERS 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL CO. 
PLATED SHEET METALS 


Nickelzine, Reassates. Copperzinc, Bronzezinc, Nickeltin, Brasstin, Coppertin, Bronzetin 
eet Zinc, polished and unpolished, ‘for stamping 


LAST YEAR'S SALES, 1,000,000 LBs. 


For Further Information Address Office: PERU, ILLINOIS 


IRECTORY: 
OO 


"LEAD AN AND ZINC SMELTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


PIG LEAD, SPELTER, SHEET ZINC AND ROD, ACIDS. ay 


ST. JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


Pig Lead 


5 Nassau St., New York 


Horsehead Spelter 


The Original Brand of Pure Spelter 
Indispensable in the manufacture of 
Cartridge Metal, German Silver, 
Fine Spun Work, Fine Cast- 
ings, Superior Alloys, &c. 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


Empire Bullding, 
71 Broadway, New York 


ILLINOIS ZING 
GOMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Spelter, Sheet Zinc, and 
Sulphuric Acid 


PERU, ILL. 


W. FISHER, Agent, 51 and 83 Fulten 
St., New York City 


Telephone, 139 Beekman 


High Grade Spelter 


GOLDEN ROD BRAND 


Suitable for High Grade Brass Work, 
Cartridge Metal, Eto. 


Brazing Solder 
HM. Shimer & Go. 


19th Street and Washington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sandoval Zinc Co. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE 
SPELTBER 


SUITABLE FOR ALL PURPOSES 


General Offices : 
120 N. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ills. 
Works: Sandoval, Ills. 


Matthiessen & Hegeler 
Zinc Co. 

LA SALLE, ILLINOIS 
Smelters of Speliter 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sheet Zinc and Sulphuric Acid 
Zincs for Leclanche Battery 
Special sizes of Zinc to order. Rolled 
Battery Plates. Selected Plates for Etchers’ 
and Lithographers’ use. Selected Sheets for 


Paper and Card Makers’ use. Stove and 
Washboard B!anks. 


High-Grade Spelter and 
Sulphuric Acid 


HEGELER BROTHERS, DANVILLE, ILL. 


Cold Rolled Zinc 


IN COILS FOR 
Drawing and Stamping 
THE PLATT BROS. & CO. 


WATERBURY, CT. 


THIS SPACE 
FOR SALE 


SEE PAGE 40 FOR WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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-S METAL SMELTERS, REFINERS, DEALERS. 


BUYERS AND SELLERS OF NEW AND OLD METALS. 


Illinois Smelting & Refining Co. 


122 N. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill, Cable Address ‘‘Smelref,”’ Chicago 
Manufacturers of 
Pig and Bar Lead, Spelter, Babbitt Metals 
Linotype, Stereotype, Monotype and Electrotype 
Metal, Yellow Composition and Phosphor Ingots 


Deaiers in New and Old Metals, and the Largest Buyers of Zinc 
Dross, Skimmings, Sal Skimmings, Scrap Zinc and Aluminum 


Hl 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Our Speeiaities 
Neavy Copper and 
Copper Wire Cut in 
Crucible Shape. 
Number One Red 
Brass Scrap. 
Heavy Yellow Brass 
Scrap. 


THE MORTON B. SMITH CO. 


241 and 243 Front St., New York 


Offer For Sale: 


Heavy Copper and Wire 
Ready for the Crucible 


Composition 
Carefully Selected 


Heavy Yellow Brass 
Free from Iron 


Old Metals Generally 


Want to Buy: 


Turnings, Drosses, 
Grindings, Residues 


Eagle Smelting & Refining Works 


734-740 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Manufacturers of 
Solder, Type Metals, Babbitt Metals 
and White Metal Alloys 


Smelters of Drosses of All Kinds Dealers in New and Old Metals 


| ‘Pittsburg Smelting § Refining Co. 


Dealers in 


Brass Foundry Tailings, Emery Grindings, Magnetic 
Separator Tailings, Copper Scales, Brass Skimmings, 
Zinc Oxide, Sal Ammoniac Skimmings, Etc. 


Send us Samples of what you have to Sell 


D. O. Box 203 Greensburg, Pa. 


Shonberg’s <s Metal 


M. M. GRADE 
Has the best wearing qualities, with the strength | and eo! of 
phosphor bronze. We claim SUPERIORITY for our “M. M. GRADE” 
over all other Bearing Metals on the market. We want AY to con- 


vince yourself by testing and will be pleased to send a sample on 
request. 


|. SHONBERG, 363 Hudson Ave., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


U. S. 
| 


ALUMINUM 


INCOTS ROD GRANULATED 
PURE AND ALLOYS 


ALUMINUM SOLDER worn Ano 
REDUCTION COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 


S. Birkenstein & Sons 


62-72 E. Ontario St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New -« Old Metals 


of every description bought and sold. We also carry a 
complete line of foundry supplies. 


Globe Metal Company 


Office: 68 E. Ontario Street 


Works: 434 W. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


INGOT BRASS 


Specialties: Phosphor Bronze and Brass Ingot manufactured 
according to specifications. We buy: Brass Borings and Turn- 
ings, Brass Grindings, Brass Foundry Ashes, Residues of al! kinds 


SEE PAGE 40 FOR WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
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METAL SNeLTERs, 


The (CRESCENT 
Phosphorized Metal Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Manufacturers of High Grade PHOSPHOR TIN, PHOS- 
PHOR BRONZE, PHOSPHOR COPPER, Containing 
up to 15% Phosphorus. MANGANESE COPPER. 


Also Dealers in PHOSPHORUS. Lowest Market Prices. 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


DEALERS. 
BUYERS AND SELLERS OF NEW AND OLD METALS. 


MAGNESIUM METAL 


Improves the Strength of 
Copper, Brass, Bronze, Aluminum, 
Nickel, Zinc Mixtures 
NOTE: Always Specify ‘““LEAVITT’S’’ BRAND 


C. W. LEAVITT & CO. 
1810 CORTLANDT BLDG. NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE, BRIDGE 1519. LOCK BOX 163. 


SANDOVAL ZINC CO. 


Chemical Department 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLS. 
Manufacturers of Soldering Flux, Commercial Salts, and 
Chloride of Zinc in Fused, Granulated and Liquid form. 


The Granulated Chloride of Zinc is indi 
to Brass, Copper and Aluminum 


neable, as a flux, 
ounders. 

Put up in 50 and 100 Ibs. iron packages. 
Price 10 cents per pound delivered in the United States. 


Wm. F. Renziehausen Co. 


GOLD AND SILVER REFINERS 


SWEEP SMELTERS, ASSAYERS AND 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


Full value paid for any material containing Gold, Silver and Platinum 


43-47 Oliver St., NEWARK, N. J. 
LONG BISTANCE PHONE, 3759-R 


We Sell Yellow -Brass Ingot 
We Buy Yellow -Brass Turnings 


WHIPPLE & CHOATE, Bridgeport, Conn. 


THIS SPACE FOR SALE. 


ALBERT A. MOERS 


24 Stone Street New York 


FOR SALE 
Aluminum, Antimony, Antimonial Lead, Tin, Cadmium 


WANTED 
Zinc Dross, Zinc Ashes, Flux Skimmings 


THIS SPACE 
FOR SALE 


SEND FOR RATES. 


THIS SPACE 
FOR SALE 


SEND FOR RATES. 


THIS SPACE 
FOR SALE 


SEND FOR RATES. 


THIS SPACE 
FOR SALE 


SEND FOR RATES. 


SEE PAGE 40 FOR WANT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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METAL FOUNDERS, FINISHERS AND 
SHEET METAL WORKERS. 


ALUMINUM GOODS MEG. Co. 


Fancy Goods NEWARK. N. Newark, J “Two Rivers, Wis. 
Combs 
Boxes 
j Screw Caps EVERYTHING IN 
; Spinning 
Signs ALUMINUM 
Advertising 
Novelties 
Printing | SPECIAL GOODS made to order. 
Numbers = 
and Letters Correspondence Solicited. 
Cooking Utensils 
Hardware Lines 
Models CASTINGS 


| THE LIGHT MANUFACTURING & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 
Are the Original and Only Manufacturers of 


Automobile Brand Aluminum Castings 


Our Aluminum Castings are especially adapted to Automobile, 
Auto Boat and Electrical Construction. 


THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVELY ALUMINUM FOUNDRY IN THE 


FAIRFIELD, CONN. (Bridgeport, Suburb) DOYLESTOWN, OHIO 
Originaters and Sole Manufacturers of the famous Lion Brand 
ALUMINUM CASTINGS MANUFACTURERS 
was work for Automobile, Government COOKING SPECI ALTIE Ss 
THE FAIRFIELD ALUMINUM FOUNDRY CORP. , Fairfield, Conn | UTENSILS CASTINGS 


SEE PAGE 40 FOR WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


METAL FOUNDERS, FINISHERS AND 
SHEET METAL WORKERS. 


TO USERS OF 


WHITE METAL CASTINGS 


Owing to a lighter demand at this season than usual for Portables and White Metal Novelties we can take on 
White Metal Casting Work to a limited extent in our foundry. This is an unusual chance to get high-grade 
castings at reasonable prices. 


H. LOVELL COMPANY, Arlington, N. J. 


CASTINGS |_ speci 


BRASS, BRONZE, ALUMINUM Stamping 
PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
MANGANESE BRONZE 
Large castings a specialty, 1000 to 3000 Ibs. and up Purposes | COMPANY 
ATKINSON 
571 i :: ROCHESTER, N. Y. “‘Get our prices’” 20 Factory St., ROCHESTER, K. Y. 


THIS SPACE FOR SALE METAL SPINNING 


JOHN J. POLE, Geneva, N. Y. 
SEND FOR RATES We Solicit Your Work. 


METAL ETCHERS, PLATERS AND 
POLISHERS 


ETCHING OF METALS 


I have had 37 YEARS of practical experience in etching knives, razors, scissors, hammers, axes, revolvers, 
clock dials, sign plates, door plates. 

For a liberal compensation I will teach my process to manufacturers and fit up plants. 

I make a specialty of etching plates in steel, copper, brass and zinc for transferring and embossing. Also 
silverware, including such articles as mirror, brush and comb backs, book and album covers, trays, souvenir spoons and 


similar articles. M A x Ss Cc H VW E | 4 E R 
113 Kossuth Street, (P. O. Box 943) BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U. S. A. 


GLOBE PLATING COMPANY 


Electro Galvanizing 
Hot Galvanizing 


Enameling and Japanning 
Orange Street, MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Roy Williams 


FREMONT, OHIO 


SEE PAGE 40 FOR WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 
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LANGDON MOORE, 


Counsellor at Law and Patent Attorney 


PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, DESIGNS 
and COPYRIGHTS 


Washington Loan and Trust Bldg.,Washington, D.C. 


Formerly Examiner U. S. Patent Office 


HUGH L. THOMPSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Waterbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
COMPLETE ESTIMATES and Plans (including Power) for 
Brass and Copper Sheet, Rod, Wire and Tube Mills pre- 
pared, or your present departments redesigned and the 
latest improved American devices and machines installed, 


P, O. Box 91 NEWARK, N. J. 


FREDERICK B. FLINN 
Analytical Chemist and Assayer 
CONTRACT WORK A SPECIALTY 


10 N. Maple Ave. East Orange, N. J. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineers, Metallurgists and 
Analysts 


440 Capitol Avenue HARTFORD, CONN. 


GEORGE C. DAVIS 


Analytical and Consulting Chemist 
39 So. Tenth St. Philadelphia 


ANALYSES OF ALLOYS, IRON, COAL, 
SAND, CLAY, CEMENT AND ORES 
} 


Established 1900 


CONTROL 
YOUR MIXTURES BY EMPLOYING 
Experienced Chemists and Metallurgists 
Accurate Analyses at Moderate Prices 


THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
1111 Union Trust Building DETROIT, MICH. 


MEET US AT THE CONVENTION 


| CHARLES L. CONSTANT 


Analytical Chemist and Metallurgical Engineer 


Official Chemist of the New York 
Metal Exchange 


| 
| 61 Beekman Street NEW YORK 


CHARLES H. PROCTOR 
CONSULTING PLATER 


Instructions and Formulas in all lines of 
plating, coloring and dipping 


621 CHESTNUT STREET ARLINGTON, N. J. 


| LOUIS J. KROM 


| Consulting Metallurgist 
Non-Ferrous Alloys a Specialty 


61 Beekman Street NEW YORK 


THIS SPACE 


For Sale 
SEND for RATES 


THIS SPACE 


| For Sale 
SEND for RATES 


THIS SPACE 


For Sale 
SEND for RATES 


For Index of Advertisements 
See Pages 45, 46, 47 and 48 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


AN EXCHANGE FOR THE WANTS OF THE METAL TRADES. 
Advertisements will be inserted under this head at 40 cents per line, 3 lines one dollar, for each 


inserti excepting Situations Wanted, 20 cents per line, 3 lines half a dollar. 
as Answers sent in our care will be forwarded. 


METALS, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


OPPORTUNITIES 


SAL 
One No. 2 Double-chamber Rockwell Furnace 
One Schwartz Furnace, and 
Three Root Pressure Blowers 
ALL IN FIRST-CLASS RUNNING CONDITION 
Address FURNACE, care THE METAL INDUSTRY 


COPPER AND BRASS SCRAP LEAD AND COPPER 
WASTE AND BELTING IRON AND MACHINERY 
Bought and Sold. Write Particulars 


WALSH'S SONS & CO., Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE.—A splendidly equipped BRASS PLANT, manufacturing 
plumbers’ and water works seals, Latest type machinery, almost new. 
Complete system of high grade BRASS and ALUMINUM PATTERNS. 
$3,500 required. This is a money maker for the right party. No other 
plant of its kind in the South. Address SOUTHERN BRA S WORKS, 
1127 CHANDLER BUILDING, ATLANTA, GA. 


FOR SALE.—Second-hand ROLLING MILL in good condition. Made 
by the Waterbury Farrel Foundry and Machine Company. Roll 12” by 
20”. Price very low. For further particulars address BOX 617, Water- 
bury, Conn. 


FOR SALE.—SPINNING LATHE, 36” swing. First class condition. 
Can be bought cheap. Apply by letter or in person, EBERHARD & JIM- 
MERSON, 9 CALENDAR ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FOR SALE.—Plating Tanks. Changing to larger capacity. Will sell 
six 5-ft. Cypress Plating Tanks. All in good order, cheap. SHELTON 
COMPANY, SHELTON, CONN. 


FOR SALE.—FOREIGN PATENTS on a TILTING CRUCIBLE FUR- 
NACE for melting Copper, Brass, Aluminum, ete. Address TILTING, 
care Tue Inpustry. 


FOR SALE.—One No. 2 HAWLEY (Schwartz) FUEL OIL FURNACE 
for melting Copper. Brass, etc. Good as new. Address HENRY ORME’S 
SONS, 626 A STRONG AVENUE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


PLATING DYNAMOS, also alternating and direct current motors and 
dynanos at bargain prices, all makes and sizes bought, sold and repaired. 
Department. F. EUGENE L. RICHTER ELECTRIC CO., N. E. Cor. 

r and Columbia avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One No. 4 LITTLE GIANT Zucker & Levett & Loeb 
Plating Dynamo, 8 volts, 250 amperes. Price reasonable; condition, first 
class. Address GIANT, care Tue Merat Inpvusrtry. 


WANTED—Copies of Tue Merat Inpustry for the months of MAY, 
1906, NOVEMBER and DECEMBER, 1908. Anyone having the above 
mentioned copies, kindly advise Tue Merat Inpustry. 


J. P. FANNING, machinist, 678 Jefferson avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Maker of Moulds for Casting Solder, Babbitt Metal, Bar Lead, etc. We 
also manufacture small work. Write for particulars. 


METALS, MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


We are in the market for 
LEAD AND ZINC SCRAP 
FOR SALE: YELLOW AND COMPOSITION INGOTS 
_McLAUGHLIN'S COMPANY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WANTED—A second-hand CINDER CRUSHER and WASHING MILL. 


Write stating full particulars, CRUSHER, care Tue Merat Inpvsrry. 


WANTED—A second-hand DYNAMO of 1,000 amperes or upward for 
duplex copper work. Address DUPLEX, care Tue Meta Inpustry. 


CASH PAID for bronze Powder Waste, Gas Mantle Dust, Bismuth, 
Nickel Mercury, Platinum, Osmoiridium and similar metals in any form. 
JOSEF RADNAL, 36 Fulton street, New York. 


WANTED—Some good selling specialties for HARDWARE, AUTO 


or similar trades. 
York 


N. STAFFORD COMPANY, 67 Fulton street, New 
ork. 


- BRASS FOUNDERS 


Practical information bureau, 40 years’ experience with trade 
secrets, from the furnace to the finisher. Work in all known metals, 
from common brass to the secret process of tempering copper. 40 
formulas, worth a thousand dollars. 


PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF FIVE DOLLARS. 
JAMES ALLEN 
2552 jStreet, +: SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


British New Patents Act 


Advertiser is desirous of undertaking the manufacture 
of American patents in England. Stamped work of 
all description. Aluminum work a specialty. 


WILFRED & CO., Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


PLATTERS 


| 

| By enclosing ten cents in stamps we will forward you one of our 
} anode protectors which will save you work and employer money and 
| keep your solution in better condition than formerly. Address, 


PLATERS NOVELTY COMPANY 
Box 26, Woodhaven, L. 1. N. Y. 


WANTED.—A BRASS, IRON, STOVE PLATE, ZINC FOUNDRY 
and Plating Works in San Francisco, Cal., wishes to manufacture good 
vaying HARDWARE SPECIALTIES and NOVELTIES, such as electric 
mtn plated brass goods, etc. Address Louis Gaenicke, 231 Madison 
street, San Francisco, Cal. 


GOOD SALES, GOOD EQUIPMENT, GOOD ASSISTANTS and GOO) 
POSITIONS may be obtained by the insertion of a Merat Inpusrtry 
WANT. 


INQUIRIES 


Inquiry 98.—We have an alloy that we would like to have rolled in 
sheets of about 16 gauge. 


Inquiry 99.—We would like to correspond with manufacturers of rolled 
brass door sills. 


Inquiry 100.—We would like to hear from firms who can furnish barium 
chloride used in hardening steel, etc. 


Inquiry 101.—We would like to correspond with firsas who do enameiing, 
such as applied to bath-tubs, etc. 


Inquiry 102.—We would like to hear from firms making a glass grinder 


Inquiry 103.—We would like to hear from firms who can furnish German 
silver hinges for tea and coffee pots. 


Inquiry 104.—We would like to hear from firms selling phosphor copper 


Inquiry 105.—We would like to hear from firms manufacturing silver 
anodes which will not turn black. 


Inquiry 106.—We would like to correspond with firms manufacturing 
flatware blanks for plating. 


SITUATIONS OPEN—Founders 


WANTED.—A_ first-class, up-to-date MOLDER and MIXER in ALI 
MINUM and BRASS to take charge of a foundry with a capacity o! 
seven to ten tons per day. Must be capable of handling MOLDING MA 
CHINES and experienced in AUTOMOBILE CASTINGS. Must giv 
reference with full information regarding the character of work handled, 
also state salary desired. Address MOLDING MACHINE FOREMAN 
care THe Merat Inpusrry. 


WANTED—A SUPERINTENDENT for BRASS FOUNDRY and MA 
CHINE SHOP. One who is capable of making a success in a brass 
foundry and machine shop manufacturing light and heavy castings an 
car trimmings. Must understand detail work and be a good estimator _ 
blue prints. Good salary and interest in concern for right party. Writ 
giving full particulars, BOX M-3, care Tae Merat Inpustry. 
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AN EXCHANGE FOR THE WANTS OF THE METAL TRADES. 
Advertisements will be inserted under this head at 40 cents per line, 3 lines one dollar, for each 
insertion, excepting Situations Wanted, 20 cents per line, 3 lines half a dollar. 

Answers sent in our care will 


be forwarded. 


SITUATIONS OPEN—Founders—Continued 


SITUATIONS OPEN—Pottora end Model Makers 


WANTED—FOREMAN, familiar with mixtures and 
economical management of BRASS and ALUMINUM FOUNDRY. Good 
salary and future prospects. Prefer a man at present employed. ‘For full 
particulars address PROSPECTS, care Tue Metat Inpustry. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT, energetic, 
experienced in every respect for BRASS and 
Excellent 
ENERGE’ 


ambitious and_ thoroughly 
ALUMINUM FOUNDRY. 
0sition with opportunity for interest in the business. Address 
IC, care Tue Inpustry. 


WANTED—Up. to-date MOLDER and MIXER in BRASS and ALUMI- 
NUM, capable of taking entire charge of foundry running from to to 20 
tons weekly. Must be first-class molding machine man and preferably 
one having experience in AUTOMOBILE CASTINGS. Advise fully 
regarding fast twe positions, giving names of concerns, how long with 
each, duties and character of work handled, also salary desired. Address 
AUTOMOBILE, care THE InpustRY. 


SITUATIONS OPEN— Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED 


TO SELL 
Electro-Platers’ and Polishers’ 
Supplies 


The LEVETT MFG. CO., Matawan, N. J. 


AGENTS WANTED 
To sell our PATENT AUTOMATIC SELF-EMPTYING PLATING and 


GALVANIZING BARRELS, as well as our other HANDLING DEVICES, 
ELECTRO-GALVANIZING ‘PLANTS, ete. 


U. S. ELECTRO-GALVANIZING COMPANY 


No. 1-9 Park Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


x 


SITUATIONS OPEN—Platers end Polishers 


WANTED.—FOREMAN 


for PLATING, POLISHING and BUFFING 
ROOM. Must be first class on Brass, Bronze, Copper and capable of get- 
ting out BUILDERS’ HARDWARE in quantities at the lowest cost. 
Reply stating experience, age and the lowest pay you would expect in a 
steady place. Address BOX 516, ERIE, PA. 


SITUATIONS OPEN—We can offer good position to a man 
thoroughly understands the PRODUC “TION nan ALL FINISHES, having 
a knowledge of PLATING, COLORING, USE of POWDE RS, etc. If 
capable of doing such work we should be pleased to hear from you. Address 
PLATE COMPANY, care THe Mera INnpustry. 


who 


WANTED.—A_ PLATER who understands COPPER OXIDIZING and 
POLISHING. Small plant, little country town. Good place for good 


man, none other wante State wages and experience first lett EL- 
MIRA MACHINE WORKS, GROVER, PA. in first letter. 


WANTED.—PLATER with experience on SILVER PLATING BRI- 
TANNIA METAL HOLLOW WARE, TOILET WARE, etc. Must un- 
derstand oxidizing and French Gray "work. Address stating experience 
ont wages expected, D. care Tue Merat Inpustry. 


SITUATION OPEN—Finishers 


WANTED—A A+ ~ class METAL SPINNER, one ca 
kinds of work. pply IDEAL REGISTER and METAL 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


of doing all 
pic FU RNITURE 


SITUATIONS OPEN—Smelters and Refiners 


WANTED. METAL PATTERN and MODEL MAKER, 
Must be capable of executing first class —— from blue print specifications 
A man witu experience 


as foreman pee 3 ed. In roping give experience 
and salary expected. Address ME PATTER care THE Mertar 
INDUSTRY. 
SITUATIONS WANTED-— Executive 
Advertisements under Situations Wanted will be inserted for 20 cents 
per line, 3 lines for Half a Dollar 


SITUATION WANTED.—Is there an up-to-date concern in 


NEW YORK 


or the MIDDLE WEST manufacturing BRASS‘ or SHEET or ROD 
METAL GOODS who has an opening for an up-to-date SUPERINTEND.- 
ENT? I am open for an engagement. Have had 15 years’ experience in 


the manufacturing of such goods. 
tory and office. 
care THE 


Expert on modern 
Address SHEET 


methods, both fac 
METAL GOODS, 


First class references. 


Meta. INpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—As SUPERINTENDENT 
facturing BRASS METAL GOODS for 
of references from last employer. 
INpustTRY. 


with a firm manu- 
ELECTRICAL purposes Best 
Address C. D. G., care THe Mera 


SITUATIONS WANTED-— Founders 


SITUATION WANTED.—As 


FOREMAN in BRASS SHOP 
years’ experience in STEAM, WATER, GAS and general line of 
GOODS, tools and patterns used for this class of work 
and can handle help to advantage. Address 
INpusTRY. 


Twenty 
BRASS 
Modern methods 
ABBOTT, care Tuer Merar 


SITUATION WANTED.—By a MOLDER who has had 


4 years’ ex- 


perience on all classes of RAILROAD WORK. Thoroughly reliable in 
every way. Address E. M. JOHNS, care Tue Merar Inpusrry. 
SITUATION WANTED-—BRASS FOUNDRY FOREMAN desires 
ition in a SHIP BUILDING, LOCOMOTIVE or CAR TRIMMING 
Can furnish references. Address M. T., care THe Merat 


STRY. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a BRASS 

on m iy gcod results in MACHINE 

ACE practice. Can put your, 

you to meet all competition. 
INDUSTRY. 


FOUNDRY FOREMAN who 
MOLDING and _ up-to-date OIL 
foundry in good working order, en 
Address A. B. C., care Tue Mertar 


SITUATION WANTED—By a 


BRASS FOUNDRY FOREMAN who 
thoroughly understands the business. 


Desirous of taking charge and work- 


ing for an interest in the business. Address T care Tue Meta 
INDUSTRY. 
SITUATION WANTED—As BRASS FOUNDRY FOREMAN, ex- 


perienced on green and dry 
ALUMINU™M and its alloys. 
care THE Meta. INDUSTRY. 


sand and _ statuary 


Thoroughly posted on 
First class references. 


Address DRY SAND, 


SITUATION WANTED.—By experienced man to make BRASS CAST- 
INGS on MOLDING MACHINES from 12 ounces to 1,200 pounds. Ad 
dress GLEASON, care Tue Mertat Inpustry. 


FOUNDRY FOREMAN or 
Have had twenty years’ experience and 
Do my own mixing. -Address O-21, care 


SITUATION WANTED—Position as 
SUPERINTENDENT in brass. 
¢an ‘give the best of references. 
Tue Merar Inpustry.. 


SITUATION WANTED.—BRASS FOUNDER 
ence in all kinds of foundry work. Thoroughly 
machines, oil furnaces and different mixtures. 
several shops and can furnish good reference. 
Tue Merat Inpvustry. 


with 16 years’ experi 
familiar with molding 
lave been foreman in 


Address BOX 203, 


care 


SITUATION WANTED—BRASS FOUNDRY FOREMAN or SU- 
PERINTENDENT having had full charge of foundry for 20 years manu 
facturing car, locomotive, automobile and machinery castings. Can fur- 
nish the best of references. Address BOX 183, care e Tue Merat Inpvustry. 


WANTED—A man who is a PRACTICAL ALUMINUM SMELTER, 


agente of producing either by fire on electrolytic process, aluminum in 


jot, wrought or granulated form. an expert in this line need appl 


SITUATION WANTED—By a first class BRASS MOLDER 
had a large experience in foundries in the vicinity of New York. 
refer position near New York. Address BOX 196, care Tue 
NDUSTRY. 


who has 
Would 
METAL 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—Founders—Continued 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Platers and Polishers—Continued 


SITUATION WANTED—By a CORE MAKER who has had 12 years’ 
experience on all classes of cores, the last three years on CHANDELIER 
work. Capable of taking charge and can furnish good reference. Address 
BOX 197, care Tue Merat Inpvustry. 


SITUATION WANTED--By a first class CORE MOLDER who _ has 
had a large experience in this line. Can furnish reference. Address BOX 
198, care Tue Metat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a BRASS MOLDER who has had 20 
years’ experience in this line. Can furnish reference. Address BOX 201, 
care THe Merat Inpustry. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Finishers 


SITUATION WANTED.—A first class BRASS FINISHER and TOOL 
MAKER. Also expert on experimental work. Address BRASS FINISHER, 
care Tue Mertat Inpvusrtry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—As BRASS TURNER and BENCH hand. 
Nine years’ experience on all kinds of work. Address BENCH, care 
Tue Merat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a first class BRASS WORKER who has 
had 10 years’ experience on bench, speed lathe, brazing and different kinds 
of jobbing work. Good reference from last employer. Address BOX 200, 
care Tue Merat Inpvustry. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Platers and Polishers 


SITUATION WANTED.—A FOREMAN PLATER, POLISHER and 
BUFFER of 23 years’ experience is open for engagement. Have been for 
over 20 years with one of the largest houses in Chicago. Understands all 
solutions and finishes, has a method of reducing cost and increasing output. 
Best of recommendations. Has a broad and practical experience in polish- 


in, plating, buffing, dipping and lacquering. Address A. Z., care THE 
Merat Inpusrry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—By a PLATER with 20 years’ experience on 
al! metals. Can make and tun any solution. Capable of taking charge. 
Address VERDE, care Tue Merat Inpusrtry. 


SITUATION WANTED by a practical FOREMAN PLATER under- 
standing thoroughly all solutions and finishes. Address PRACTICAL, 
care Tue Inpusrry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—Young man with some experience in nickel 
plating and oxidizing desires a position as helper, or assistant plater. Ad- 
dress HELPER, care Tue Merat Inpvusrry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—A PLATER and POLISHER with 15 years’ 
experience desires a position outside of New York City. An excellent 
opportunity for a firm in a country town to obtain a thoroughly reliable 
man with good references. Address S. HERRICK, care Tue Merat In- 
DUSTRY. 


SITUATION WANTED.—By a PLATER and OXIDIZER, also expert 

on VERDE-ANTIQUE. Twenty years’ experience on HARDWARE. 
Would like to correspond with firms who are in the market for a good 
=. Address WERNER UNKRIG, 88 Richmond Hill avenue, Stamford, 
onn. 


SITUATION WANTED.—By a PLATER and BRONZER. Expert on 
bronze doors, sash and trim, galvano, wood, plaster and cement. Address 
BRONZER, care Tue 


SITUATION WANTED.—FOREMAN PLATER on Gold, Silver, Nickel, 
Brass, Tin, Oxidizing, Green Finishes, etc., desirous of going West. Ad- 
dress GOLD PLATER, care Tue Merat Inpvusrtry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—First class JEWELRY COLORER wishes a 
sition. Thoroughly familiar with all kinds of plating and finishing. 
CHWARTZ, 193 E. 7th street, New York. 


SITUATION WANTED—PLATER, familiar with all colors, also platin 
on non-conducting surfaces such as glass, lace, wood, plaster, etc. Ad 
dress H. KEPPLER, 149 Engert avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SITUATION WANTED—PLATER with 10 years’ experience who 
has a thorough knowledge of all solutions and finishes, also most mod- 


s 

ern methods of producing work at the lowest cost. Can furnish first- 
class reference. Salary moderate to begin. Address M. W., care Tue 
Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a PLATER with 15 years’ experienc: 
thoroughly understanding all solutions, silver deposit, galvano plastic wor} 
etc. Address BOX 169, care THe Mertar Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a PLATER, POLISHER and BUFFER 
with 15 years’ experience. Hustler and can produce good work. Sobe: 
reliable and can furnish the best of reference from my last employe: 
Would like to locate west of Chicago. Address BOX 150, care Tui 
Merat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a first class PLATER thoroughly familiar 
with oxidizing and refinishing. Has had 18 years’ experience and is 
capable of taking charge. Can furnish the best of references. Address 
BOX 192, care THe Merat Inpustry. 

SITUATION WANTED—By PLATER, second man on brass, nickel 
silver, copper. Understands all finishes. Out of town preferred. Address 
BOX 132, care THe Merat Inpvustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a PLATER of 16 years’ experience, 
understanding all solutions, including verde antique. Address BOX 172 
care THe Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a PLATER with 12 years’ experience, tho: 
oughly understanding 411 details of the plating trade. Can furnish ex 
cellent reference. Address BOX 173, care Tue Metat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—A first class PLATER who is at the present 
time employed but desires to change, would like to hear from firms desiring 
a man who thoroughly understands the plating, buffing, etc., of all metals 
Address BOX 174, care Tue Metat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—A FIRST CLASS PLATER who desires a 
position as foreman, who has had 22 years’ experience in polishing, 
plating and buffing. Address BOX 188, care THe Merat Inpusrry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a first class PLATER who _ understands 
every branch of solutions, dips, dynamos, polishing, grinding, cutting 
down, etc. Has had 20 years’ experience with one firm who will give 
the best of references. Thoroughly familiar with any kind of work; up 
to date and hustler. Address BOX 186, care THe Meta Inpusrtry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a First Class PLATER with several years’ 
experience. Can furnish the best of references. Address O-20, care 
Tue Merat Inpvustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—FOREMAN of polishing, pasting and buff 
ing departments, who is thoroughly experienced on brass goods, fine 
mechanical tools and machinery. ‘Twenty years’ experience, 7 years of 
foremanship. Up to date, able to handle help to best advantage, to turn 
out work at low cost, sober, reliable and can furnish the best of refer- 
oe from my last two employers. Address BOX 193, care THE METAL 
NDUSTRY. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a PLATER who has had 14 years’ ex 
perience in the plating trade. Understands all solutions and can furnish 
the best of reference. Address BOX 179, care THe Merat Inpvustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a PLATER who thoroughly understands 

the plating, polishing, oxidizing and enameling on iron and brass. Long ex- 
rience as foreman of different departments in plating plants. Address 
OX 177, care THe Merar Inpusrtry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a FOREMAN PLATER with 18 years’ 
experience in plating business, 10 years’ experience as foreman of plating 
and buffing departments. Address BOX 156, care THe Mertat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a FOREMAN PLATER who can handle 
help to advantage. Can also do polishing and —p Nine years’ ex- 

rience, and can furnish best of reference. Address BOX 165, care THE 
Meta. Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—PLATER up to date in ALL FINISHES. 


six years’ experience and can furnish the best of reference. Address 
BOX 131, care THe Merat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—By a FIRST CLASS PLATER AND POL- 
ISHER. Has had 16 years’ experience and had charge of men for the last 
ro years. Can handle any kind of a plant, understands all finishes and 
can give good reference. Address O-19, care THe Metat Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—By a plater who has made a specialty of 
GALVANO PLASTIC WORK. Can furnish the best of reference. Ad- 
dress BOX 143, care THe Mertat Inpvustry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—By a first class GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, 
BRASS or COPPER and all round PLATER to take oo? of large 
plating plant. Can give the best of references and will consider no posi- 
tion unless steady. Address O-13, care Tue Inpustry. 


SITUATION WANTED.—By an ELECTRO-PLATER, 18 years’ ex- 
perience with Nickel, Copper, Denes and Bronze solutions and oxidizing. 
Can furnish good reference. Address BOX M-9, care THe Merat In- 
DUSTRY. 
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A Partial List of the Valuable Articles Published in 
The Metal Industry in 1908 


For a Complete List, including Questions and Answers, send 
for Index of Volume 6 


1909 Numbers More Interesting Than Ever 


ARTICLE. 
Standard Government 
Wanted—A Brass Foundry Foreman ............ 
Progress in Rolling Mill Equipment—A Continuous 
The Making of Wax Mandrels................... 
The Designer of Modern Silverware.............. 
Lines Along Which Electroplating is Advancing... 
Gaining a Uniform Thickness in Nickel Depositing 
Studying a Bronze Masterpiece.................- 
Endurance Test of Automobile Castings ........ 
Chemical, Commercial and Common Names of Sub- 
stances Used in Dipping, Plating and Coloring 
The Aluminum Industry in America. 
American Metal Trade Conditions for ‘1907—Out- 
British Trades in 1907—Outlook for 1908......... 


The Turret Lathe and Its Equipment.............. 
Recent Researches in Silver Allloys............... 
Spongy Castings: Their Causes and Prevention.. 
Annealing Brass in 
The Production of Etched Glass or Hoar Frost 
A Practical Solution for the Production of Crystal- 
Electrical Equipment of Plating Plants....... 


The Manufacture and Uses of Rolled Gold Pate, 
Birmingham ‘Jewellers’ School—The Annual Ex- 
hibition 
The Brass Foundry vs. the Machine Shop ...... 
New Metallic Wall Coverings.................... 
Solid Castings 
Clay Crucibles versus Black Lead for the Manu- 
facture of German Silver 
Imitation Silver Deposits 


The Deposition of Bright Copper................. 


The Manufacture of Table Holloware............ 
Gain-Sharing Wage Payments.................... 
Liquid Fuel in Brass Foundry Practice 
“Cire Perdue” Method of Casting................. 
Decorative Etching on Silverware................ 
Recovery of Zinc in the Iron Blast Furnace 


Foundrymen’s Convention at Toronto............. 
A Veteran Metal Manager of Birmingham, England 
Simple Cost System for Small Jobbing Brass 
A Revelation in the Art of Casting in Precious 
Metals and Bronze...... 


NUMBER. 
January 


February 


March 


ARTICLE, 

Surface Coverings to Prevent Oxidation of White 
Imitation Gold Solution, Called “Klondike” or 

American Brass Founders’ Association............ 
The Largest Bronze Gasoline Engine Frame Cast 
lhe Use of Manganese in Brass Foundries........ 
The Testing of Galvanized or Zinced Iron........ 
Cyanide Copper and Brass Solutions. .... 
Etched Name Plates.................. 
The American and British Methods of Forming 
Device for Electroplz ating, Reds, P ipes, Ete 
Hollow Handle Cutlery +e 
Manganese Bronze. 
Notes on the Desirability of ‘St: and: rd Specit ications 
for Hard Drawn Copper ........... 
Making Rolls of Old Cannon......... 
The Ancient Metal Workers of Peru 
Cleaning Nickel Anodes...... 
Ruinous Bidding by Guessing in the Art Metal Line 
—A Remedy. 
Lead-Tin and Aluminum-Zine Alloys m3) 
Indian Head in Copper Repousé 
The Brass and Bronze Industry 
Machine Molding. . 
Silver Finishing and Polishing. . 
A. Practical Rose Gold Solution.................. 
Causes of Defects in Hot Rolled Sheet Copper.... 


The Plant of the Michigan Copper & Brass 

Reactions in Nickel-Plating 
Electric Conductivity of Alloys............ Mee 
Mechanical vs. Chemical Preparation of Metals 


for Plating, Tinning, Galvanizing, Etc.......... 
Design for a Model Brass Foundry............... 
The Designing of Prize Trophies...... 
Prolonging the Life of a Crucible 
The Production of Transparent 

Making Manganese Bronze............... 

Simple Systems for Keeping Track of Ac ivertise 
ments 

Notes on Phosphor Bronze. 

An Ancient Brass Works............... 
White Metals and Shop 
The Use of Storage Batteries in Plating........... 


Lac quer rs 


NUMBER 
May 


June 


July 


August 


.. September 


October 


. November 


. December 


Complete files and single copies of the years 1907 and 1908 
still in stock. For index, prices and particulars, write to 


The Metal Industry, 61 Beekman Street, New York 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


The Metal Industry Books 


AND SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS 


THE FIRST COLUMN OF FIGURES CIVES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK ALONE. THE SECOND COLUMN OF FIGURES 
GIVES THE PRICE OF THE BOOK INCLUDING A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE METAL INDUSTRY 


METALLURGICAL 
MIXED METALS OR METALLIC ALLOYS. A. H. 


Hiorns. 4% x 6% inches; 434 pages; 45 illustra- 
» best book published on the subject for this 
price. Takes up the subject where ordinary metal- 
lurgical treatises leave off, deals fully with metallic 
mixtures, and shows how such mixtures are usefully 
employed. Numerous tables of data and a section on 


alloys for special purposes. 
ALLOYS (NON-FERROUS). A. H. Sexton. 5%x 


8% inches; 283 pages; 137 illustrations......... 
A valuable work on the preparation of the non- 
ferrous alloys and the microscopical examination of 


them. 
BRASS FOUNDERS’ ALLOYS. J. F. Buchanan 


4% x 7% inches; 122 pages; 1o illustrations 
A résumé of the operations involved 1) the manufac- 
ture of the various brass founders’ alloys, with some 
earefully chosen tables of mixtures io present use. 


ALLOYS, BRASSES AND BRONZES. R. H. Thurs- 
ton, M. A. 54 x 9 inches; 574 pages; illustrated 


A history and properties of the metals and their 
alloys; manufacture and working of alloys; strength 
and elasticity of non-ferrous metals, bronzes, brasses, 


kalchoids, and of zine tin, 
METALLIC ALLOYS. W. T. Brannt. 5% x 9 


inches; 506 pages; 34 illustrations.............. 

A practical guide for the manufacture of all kinds 

of alloys, amalgams, and solders used by metal work- 

ers; an appendix on the coloring of alloys and the 

recovery of white metals. 

HARD SOLDERING. Harvey Rowell. 4% x 7 

A manual of Instruction in the alloys for hard 

soldering, oxidation of metals, properties of metals, 

the process of hard soldering and a number of help- 

ful technical notes. A very useful book. 

TIN, LEAD SOLDER. ‘FF. W. Schultz. 5 x 7% 

A treatise on the various facts and features con- 

cerning the production of solder and its application, 
given in a simple and lucid manner. 


GALVANIZING AND TINNING. W. T. Fila lers. 


5% xX 8 inches; 93 pages; 4o illustrations....... 
A practical treatise by an expert on coating with 
tin and zinc; a special chapter on tinning gray iron 
castings. (This book 
vanizing.) 
ALUMINUM. J. W. Richards. 5% x 9g inches; 
627 pages; 44 illustrations.................... 
Embraces history of aluminum, occurrence, physical 
and chemical properties, properties and preparation of 
aluminum compounds, alloys of aluminum, ete., etc. 
SILVER WORK AND JEWELRY. UH. Wilson. 
5 x 7% inches; 338 pages; illustrated; glossary 
The best text book for students and workers in 
metal. The work is prepared by an expert, and the 
subject is covered in a plain and concise manner, with 
the ald of many clear drawings. For the most part 
the descriptions deal with work actually carried out. 

Good. for the beginner as well as the expert. 
ART ENAMELING ON METALS. Henry Cunyng- 
hame; 5% x 7% inches; 188 pages; illustrated.. 
The art of enameling is treated from a practical 
standpoint. Every step in the process, from the selec- 
tion of the design to the final work, is treated in a 
plain and comprehensive way. The book is of great 
value to the one familiar with the art as well as 

to the student. 


ARITHMETIC OF THE GOLD AND SILVER- 
SMITH. William Jockin. 5% x 7% inches; 56 


A concise description of the methods used In the 
conversion and alloying of gold and silver, referring 


does not treat of cold gal- 


articularly to the arithmetic of the art. 
ELECTRIC SMELTING AND REFINING. Dr. W. 
Borchers. 6% x 8% inches; 562 pages; 4 plates 


Second edition, rewritten and greatly extended 
from the first edition. An exhaustive treatise on 
electro-metallurgical processes both at home and 
abroad. 


2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
4-50 
0.75 


1.00 


2.00 


1.50 


1.25 


2.50 


2.50 


3.00 


1.50 


1.50 


2.50 


6.50 


2.00 


2.50 


1.75 


MECHANICAL 
GENERAL FOUNDRY PRACTICE. Andrew Mc- 
Williams and Percy Longmuir. 6% x 9 inches; 
383 pages; fully illustrated.................... 
A complete and crystallized account of the science 
and practice of iron, steel and brass founding. This 


book is standard on the art of core making, mold- 
ing, and casting. 


PRESS WORKING OF METALS. Oberlin Smith, 
5% X 834 inches; 262 pages; 433 illustrations. . 


A treatise upon the principles and practice of 
shaping metals in dies by the action of presses, 
together with a description of the construction of 
such implements in their varions forms, and of the 
materials worked in them. 


PRACTICAL METAL TURNING. Josep. G. Hor- 
ner; 5% x 8 inches; 404 pages; illustrated....., 


This is a practical book, covering in 9 compre- 
heasive manner the modern practice of machining 
metal parts in the lathe. It treats of the lathe and 
attachments, the modernized engine and turret lathe, 
and their functions. ‘There are valuable chapters 
on special work, such as srinding, teel holders, 
speeds, feeds and the like. 


PRACTICAL ENGRAVING ON METAL, G. A. 
Banner. 634 x 434 inches; 130 pages; 80 illus- 


A second edition of an elementary treatise on this 
delicate and interesting art. 


PUNCHES, DIES AND TOOLS. Joseph V. Wood- 
worth; 5% x 8 inches; 500 pages; 700 illustra- 

This is practically an encyclopedia of die and punch 
making, sheet metal working, and the making of 
special machires of the metal press type. Yhe author 
covers the subject in the most practical manner. 


AMERICAN TOOL MAKING AND _INTER- 
CHANGEABLE MANUFACTURING. Joseph V. 


Woodworth. 6% x 9% inches; 536 pages with 
index 


A treatise upon the designing, constructing, use and 
installation of tocls, jigs, fixtures, deylees, and sheet 
metal work processes, automatic meehanism and labor 
saving contrivances. A few chapterg on the turret, 
lathe, screw machine and brass finishing. 


CHEMICAL 
MODERN ELECTRO PLATING. J. H. Van Horne. 
54 X 8 inches; 192 pages with index............ 


Practical platers consider this one of the best hand 
books on plating, particularly for young men. It ex- 
plains the subject clearly and plainly from the man- 
agement of batteries and dynamos to methods of using 
lacquers. 


METAL COLORING. A. H. Hiorns. 4% x 6% 

A treatise covering the production of every shade 

of color which can be prodneed on metals. Discussed 

under, 1, chemical metal-coloring; 2, electro-chemical 
metal-coloring; 3, mechanical metal-coloring. 


POLISHING AND PLATING OF METALS. H. J. 
Hawkins. 5 x 7% inches; 350 pages; 70 illus- 

One of the latest Ame.ican books on this subject. 
A manual for the electro-plater, giving modern methods 
of polishing, plating, buffing, oxydizing and lacquering 
metals. Numerous formulae. 


ELECTRO-DEPOSITION OF METALS. Langbin 
5% x 9 inches; 635 pages (sth edition, revised); 

The latest and most complete work published on 
electro-plating. A complete treatise on the electro- 
deposition of metals, deposition by the contact and 
immersion processes, the coloring of metals, methods 
of grinding and polishing; also description of voltaie 
cells, dynamo-electric machines, instruments, etc. 


DECORATION OF METAL, WOOD, GLASS, ETC. 
H. C. Standage. 5% x 7% inches; 228 pages... 


A comprehensive work on the coloring, coating, 
dipping and etching of metals; also staining and 
polishing of woods, and gilding, silvering of china 
and glass, etc. 


4-50 


3-50 


1.25 


1.00 


2.00 


2.00 


$3.50 


1.75 


4.50 


4-59 


1.50 


1.50 


2.50 


4-50 


2.50 


Books on any Metallurgical, Mechanical or Chemical subject sent prepaid to any address in the world om 
receipt of price. If the price of book desired is unknown, inquire of 


The Metal Industry, 61 Beekman St., New York 
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CLASSIFIED 


ACID, HYDROFLUORIC (see also Platers’ Sup- | 


es). 
General Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
ACID, SULPHURIC (see also Platers’ Supplies). 
Zine Co., Peru, Ul. 
Matthiesen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, Ill. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
AIR COMPRESSORS. 
Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co., New York. 
Otte Gas Engine Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pangbern, Thos. W., Company, New York. 
ALLOYS MADE TO SPECIFICATIONS, 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lockport, 
YX. 
Genesee Metal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Globe Metal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hoyt Metal Co., New York. 
Leavitt, C. , & Co., New York. 
McLaughlin Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reeves, Paul S., & Son, Philadelphia, Fa. 
ALUMINUM-BRONZE INGOTS. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lockport, 
N. ¥ 


ALUMINUM CASTINGS. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Doylestown, O. 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Fairfield Aluminum Foundry Corp., Fairfield, 

Conn. 
Light Foundry & Mfg. Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
Reeves, Paul S., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ALUMINUM ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburg, Da. 

ALUMINUM, GRANULATED. 

U. S. Reduction Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ALUMINUM INGOTS. 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburg, Ia. 
Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 
Leavitt, C. W., 2 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
U. 8. Reduction Co., Chicago, Ill. 
ALUMINUM LEAF AND FOIL, 
Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 

ALUMINUM MANUFACTURED GOODS, SHEET. 
Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Doylestown, 0. 

ALUMINUM MOULDINGS AND EXTRUDED 

SHAPES. 
Alumioum Co. of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 

ALUMINUM POWDER. 

Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 

ALUMINUM RIVETS. 

Hassall, John, Inc., New York. 
Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 

ALUMINUM RODS AND WIRE. 

Aluminum Co, of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kemp, W. TI., Co., New York. 
U. 8. Reduction Co.. Chicago, Il. 

ALUMINUM, SHEET. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 
lilting Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

ALUMINUM SOLDER. 

Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Repair 


a Maintenance & Co., Newark, 


Hartmann Co., New York. 
Kemp, W. TI.. Co., New York. 
U. 8. Reduction Co., Chicago, Il. 
ALUMINUM TUBES. 
Aluminum Co, of America, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Eliwood Ivins Tube Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kemp. W. H., Co., New York. 
ALUMINUM WIRE. 
Aluminum Co, of America, Pittsbarg, Pa. 
Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 
AMMETERS AND VOLTMETERS (see also Platers’ 
Supplies). 
Rristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, Ill. 
AMYL ACETATE (see also Platers’ Supplies). 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Nikolas, G. J.. & Co., Chicago, I. 
ANNEALING MACHINES, AUTOMATIC. 
Rates & Peard Annealing Furnace Co., New York. 
ANODES, COPPER (see also Platers’ Supplies). 
Hussey, C. G.. & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, Seymour, Conn. 
ANODES, GOLD (see also Platers’ a. 
Carpenter, F., & Son, Providence, R. 
ANODES, NICKEL (see also Platers’ ais. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, Seymour, Conn. 
ANODES, SILVER (see also Platers’ Supplies). 
Jackson, John J., Newark, N. J. 
Renuziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. J. 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


ANTIMONY METAL. 
Hendricks Brothers, New York. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
North American Smelting Co 
ASSAYERS (sec Chemists and Assayers). 
BABBITT METALS. 
Benson, H. K. & F. 8S., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, 
Bagle Smelting & Refining Co., New York. 
Heyt Metal Co., New York. 
McLaughlin Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reeves, Paul S., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Shonberg, I., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BISMUTH. 
Hendricks Brothers, New York. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 


BRASS AND BRONZE COVERED IRON TUBES. 
Phenix Tube Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| BRASS CASTINGS. 
American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, nN. Y. 
Lovell, F. H., & Co., Arlington, N. J. 
Reeves, Paul ’s., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Riverside Metal "Co., Riverside, N. J 
| BRASS INGOTS. 
American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
Genesee Metal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Globe Metal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago, I). 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
McLaughlin Sons’ Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reeves, Paul S., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Sterling Smelting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. 
Whipple & Choate, Bridgeport, Conn. 
BRASS RIVETS. 
Hassall, John, Inc., New York. 
BRASS—SHEET, WIRE, ROD, ETC. 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., The, New York. 
Benson, H. K. & F. S., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Hendricks Bros., New York. 
Pilling Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Scovil Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., 


Mass. 

Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
BRASS TUBES. 

Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., The, New York. 

Buffalo Tube Co., Buffalo, N. Be 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Ellwood Ivins Tube Works, Philadelphia, [a. 

French Manufacturing Co., The, Waterbury, Conn 

Tinton & Co., Providence, R. I. 

Phenix Tube Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 

Scovil Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Seymour Manufacturing Co., Seymour, Conn. 

Slade Tubing Co., The, Pawtucket, R. I. 

United Wire & Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 

Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Wells, A. H., Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


BRICKS, ACID-PROOF. 
New York Brick & Paving Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRITANNIA METAL. 
Benson, H. R. & F. 8S., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Toothill, John, Rochelle Park, N. J. 


BRONZE INGOTS AND CASTINGS. 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., The, New York. 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Genesee Metal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reeves, Paul 8., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Sterling Smelting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mass. 


BRONZE—SHEET, WIRE, RODS, ETC. 
American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
Ansonia Prass & Copper Co., New York. 
Cramp, Wm., & Sons Ship & Engine Bldg. Co. 
Vhiladelphia, Pa. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, > ne Conn 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J 


Mass, 


BRONZE TUBES. 
Ellwood Ivins Tube Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Riverside Metal Co.. Riverside, N. J. 
Seymour Manufacturing (o.. The, Seymour, Conn 
Wells, A. H., & Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The, Seymour, Conn. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford. 


Tannton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford. 
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mea: COMPOSITIONS (see also Platers’ Sup- 
plies). 
American Tripoli Co., Seneca, Ma. 
Stevens, Frederic B., Detroit, Mich. 
BURNERS, FUEL OIL OR GAS (see also Foundry 
Supplies). 
Monarch Eng. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 
Rockwell, W. 8., Co., New York. 
CADMIUM. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 
CARBORUNDUM. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
CASTINGS (see also name of metal wanted). 
CASTINGS—IRON MACHINERY. 
Bliss Co., BE. W., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 


CHEMICALS (see Platers’ Supplies). 


CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS. 
Carpenter, H. F., & Son, Providence, R. I. 
Constant, Charles L., New York. 
Davis, Geo. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit Testing Laboratory, Detroit, Mich. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. J. 
Souther, The Henry, Engineering Co., Hartford, 

Conn. 


CHEMISTS, MANUFACTURING. 
Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, O. 
Klipstein, A., & Co., New York. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Swan & Finch Co., New York. 


CHUCKS, AUTOMATIC LATHE. 
Abate, W. L., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Manufacturers’ Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CHUCKS, SPINNING. 
Bliss, B. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COCK GRINDER, AUTOMATIC, 
Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPOSITION METAL INGOTS AND CASTINGS. 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
McLaughlin's Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reeves, aul 8., & Sons, Philadelphia, 


COMPOSITION METAL TACKS, NAILS, ETC. 
Hussey, C. G., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS, MECHANICAL. 


» New York. 


Limont, A. W., and Adam Callan, Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York 

Souther, The Henry, Engineering Co., Lartford, 
Conn. 


Thompson, Hugh L., Waterbury, Conn. 


CONSULTING METALLURGISTS. 
Coustant, Charles L., New York, 
Davis, Geo. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit Testing Laboratory, Detroit, Mich. 
Souther, The Henry, Engineering Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 


COPPER CASTINGS. 
American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reeves, Paul 8., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPER INGOTS. 
Hendricks Brothers, New York. 
Leavitt, C. W.., o., New York. 
McLaughlin's Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. 


COPPER NAILS AND TACKS. 
Hassall, John, Inc., New York. 
Hussey, C. G., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Scovii Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co.. New Bedford, 
Mass. 


COPPER RIVETS. 
Hassall, John, Ine., New York. 
Flendricks Bros., New York. 


COPPER SHEETS, WIRE, RODS, BOLTS, ETC. 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., The, New York. 
Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co., Balti 

more, Md. 
Benson, H. K. & F. 8., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Rridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
flendricks Brothers, New York. 
Tinaney, G., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pilling Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, Seymour, Conn. 
Scovil Mauufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, 


Mass. 
Waterbury Brass Co,, Waterbury, Conn. 
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COPPER TUBES. 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., The, New York. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo Tube Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Eliwood Ivins Tube Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


French Manufacturing Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 


Rome Metal Co., Rome, N. ze 

Scovil Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, Seymour, Conn. 
Slade Tubing Co., The, Pawtucket, R, L. 

United Wire & Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 
Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Wells, A. H., & Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

CORE MACHINES (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 

CORE OVENS (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Gehbnrich, Hermann, New York. 
Monarch Eng. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 
Smith, J. D., Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 
Stevens, Frederic B., Detroit, Mich. 

CORE TAPERING MACHINES (see also Foundry 

Supplies). 

Pangborn, Thos. W., Compeny, New York. 

CRUCIBLES, STOPPERS, NOZZLES, ETC. (see 

also Foundry Supplies). 
Dixon. Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Gautier, J. H., & Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
MecCullough-Dalzell Crucible Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Paige Retort & Crucible Co., Taunton, Massa. 
Ross-Tacony Crucible Co., Philadelphia, Ia. 
Seidel, R. B., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor, R. J., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Waterbury Crucible Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
CRUSHERS, CINDER (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 

Moussette, 0. J., Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water 
bury, Conn. 

CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM (see also Platers’ Sup- 

plies). 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
DIES, SHEET METAL WORKING. 
Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 
Bites, Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water 
bury, Conn. 

DRAW BENCHES—WIRE, ROD AND TUBE. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water 

bury, Conn. 

DRYING-OUT MACHINES. 

Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn.. 
Waterbury Farrel Fdry. & Machine Co., Water 
bury, Con. 

DUST COLLECTORS. 

Knickerbocker Co., The, Jackson, Mich. 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 
DYNAMOS, PLATERS' & GALVANIZERS’ (see alao 
Piaters’ Supplies). 
Rogue, Chas. J., Blectric Co., New York. 
Riehter, Bugene L., Electric Co., Phila., Pa. 

ELECTROPLATING, COLORING, DIPPING, ETC. 
Globe Plating Co., Mansfield, O. 

Lovell, F. H., & Co., Arlington, N. J. 
Sievering, Philip, New York. 
Williams, Roy, Fremont, 0. 

ENAMELING OVENS. 

Gehorich, Hermann, New York. 

ESCUTCHEON PINS, ALL METALS. 
John Hassall, Inc., New York. 

EXHAUST FANS. 

Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 

EXPERT INSTRUCTION—PLATING, COLORING, 

DIPPING, ETCHING, ETC. 
Proctor, Charles H., Arlington, N. J. 
Schneider, Wm., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Schweizer, Max, Bridgeport, Conn. 

FACTORY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleveland, 0. 

FLASKS, BRASS MOLDERS’ (see also Foundry 

Supplies). 

Middleditch, Benj., Detroit, Mich. 

FORGINGS, AUTOMOBILE. 

American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
Bliss, B. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOUNDRY FACINGS (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Brand, 8. H., Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Buckeye Products Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Ta. 
Stevens, Frederic B., Detroit, Mich. 


FOUNDRY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 
Birkenstela, 8., & Sona, Chicago, Ill. 
Brand, 8. H., Co., Chicago, Ml. 

Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Middieditch, Benj., Detroit, Mich. 

Monarch Bog. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Obermayer Co., The 8., Cincinnati, 0. 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York, 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, I’a. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Smith, J. D., Foundry & Supply Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Stevens Frederic B., Detroit, Mich, 


| FURNACE LININGS (see also omy f Supplies). | 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
Stevene. Frederic B., Detroit, 


| FURNACES, ANNEALING, BRAZING, ETC. 


| Bates & Peard Annealing Furnace Co., New York. 

Monarch Eng. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 

Rockwell, W. 8., Co., New York. 

| Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 

bury, Conn. 

| FURNACES, ELECTRIC. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Hoskins, The, Co., Chicago, Ill. 

FURNACES, GALVANIZING AND TINNING. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Monarch Bog. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 

Rockwell, W. 8., Co., New York. 


OR GAS (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., Chicago. 
Ideal Furnace Co., Chester, Pa. 
Monarch Engineering Manufacturing Co., Balti 
more, Md. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Potters Kiln & Too! Works, Chicago, III. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 
Rockwell, W. 8., Co., New York. 
FURNACES, REVERBERATORY. 
Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 
l’axson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 
GAS ENGINES. 
Otto Gas Engine Works, The, Philadelphia, Pa. 
GALVANIZERS’ EQUIPMENT (see Platers’ and 
Polishers’ Supplies). 


GERMAN SILVER INGOTS, Snes, ETC. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, 7 Conn. 
GERMAN SILVER RESISTANCE WIRE. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., Seymour, Conn, 
GERMAN SILVER RIVETS. 
Hassall, John, Inc., New York. 
GERMAN SILVER SHEETS, WIRE, RODS, ETC. 
Pilling Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Reeves, Paul &., ‘& Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, Seymour, Conn. 
Secovil Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterbury Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
GERMAN SILVER TUBES. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Seymour Manufacturing Co., The, Seymour, Conn. 
Scovil Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
GOLD ALLOYS. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
GOLD, CHEMICALLY PURE. 
' Carpenter, H. F., & Son, Providence, R. I. 
GOLD INGOTS, BARS, PLATE, ETC. 
Carpenter, H. F., & Son, Providence, R. I. 
Leach & Garner Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. J. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
GOLD PLATED WIRE AND TUBING. 
Leach & Garner, Attleboro, Mass. 
GRINDING WHEELS (see also 4 Supplies). 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
GRINDING MACHINERY. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 
HEAT GAGES. 
Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY, JACKS, ETC. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water. 
bury, Conn. 
Watson-Stillman Co., New York. 
IRON RIVETS. 
Hassall, John, Inc., New York. 
TRON, SCRAP, DEALERS IN, 
Smith, The Morton B., Co., New York. 
TRON TUBES, BRASS AND BRONZE COVERED. 
Phenix Tube Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JAPANNING OVENS. 
Gehnrich, Hern.ann, New York. 


JEWELERS’ EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES (see 
also Platers’ Supplies). 
Carpenter, H. F., & Son, Providence, R. I. 
Leiman Bros., New York. 


KETTLES. GALVANIZING AND TINNING (see. 
also Platers’ Supplies). 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn, 


LACQUERING OVENS. 
Gehnrich, Hermann, New York. 
LACQUER SPRAYERS. 
Eureka Pneumatic Sprayer Co., New York. 
LACQUERS. METAL (see also Platers’ Supplies). 
Celluloid Capon Co., New York. 


New Era, The, Lustre Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Nikolas, G. J., & Co., Chicago, Il. 


FURNACES, MELTING, FOR OIL, COAL, COKE 


Egyptian Lacquer Manufacturing Co., New York | 


LADLE HEATERS AND DRYERS (see also Foun 
dry Supplies). 
Munarch Eng. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York. 
LATHES, POLISHING (see Platers’ and Polishers’ 
Supplies). 
LATHES, SPINNING, TURNING, ETC. 
Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water. 
bury, Conn. 
LATHES, TURRET. 
Abate, W. L., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Foster Machine Co., Blkhart, Ind. 
| LEAD AND BLOCK TIN PIPE. 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, I'a. 
LEAD, ANTIMONIAL, 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
| LEAD CASTINGS, ANTIMONIAL,. 
| Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
F. H. Lovell & Co., Arlington, N. J. 
| LEAD, PIG AND BAR. 
| Ilendricks Brothers, New York. 
| Illinois Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago, 1). 
| MeLaughlin’s Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 
St. Joseph Lead Co., New York. 
| S$tandard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| LYCOPODIUM. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
| MANSANESE-BRONZE INGOTS AND CASTINGS. 
Ajax Metal Cv., Philadelphia, l’a. 
| American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lockport, 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, I’a. 
Reeves, Paul 8S., & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford. 
Mass. 
MANGANESE-BRONZE SHEETS, RODS, ETC. 
' American Manganese Bronze Co., New York. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. 
MANGANESE-COPPER. 
Crescent Phosphorized Metal Co., Philadelphia. T’a. 
Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lockport, 


Lang, R. F., New York. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., The, New 
York. 
MANGANESE METAL. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., The, New 
York. 
MANGANESE, OXIDE OF. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
MANGANESE-SILICON, 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
MAGNESIUM-ALUMINUM. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
MAGNESIUM METAL. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., The, New 
York. 


MAGNETIC METAL SEPARATORS (see also Foun- 
dry Supplies). 
Capitol Brass Works, Detroit, Mich. 
Dings Electro-Magnetic Separator Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, I’a. 


METALS (see name of metal wanted). 


METAL-CLEANING COMPOUNDS (see also Platers’ 
Supplies). 

Anthony, H. M., & Co., New York. 
Cleveland Platers’ Supply Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Finkell-Hachmeister Co., Pittsburg, I’a. 
International Chemical Co., Camden, N. J. 
Stevens, Frederic B., Detroit, Mich. 
Swan & Finch Co., New York. 


METAL FLUXES (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Foundry Specialty Co., The, Cincinnati, 0. 
Lang, R. F., New York. 


METALS, DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF NEW. 
Albert A. Moers, New York. 
Birkenstein, S., & Sona, Chicago, I. 


METALS, DEALERS IN OLD. 

| Birkenstein, S., & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 
Culbert, The John C. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
| 


Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, New York. 
Genesee Metal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Hofeller, Theodore, & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Illinois Smelting & Refining Co., Chieago, 
Mel.aughlin’s Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Smith, The Morton B., Co., New York. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 


| METALS, DEALERS IN OLD—GOLD, SILVER 
PLATINUM 

Carpenter, H. F., & Son, Providence, R. I. 
Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. J. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
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METAL DROSS REFINING TANKS. 

Metal Dross Economy Co., Bristol, Conn. 

METAL GOODS MADE TO ORDER. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Scovil Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

METAL, PLATED SHEET. 

‘Benson, H. K. & F. &., Glen Ridge, N. J. 
National Sheet Metal Co. ., Peru, Il. 

METAL REFINERS, GOLD AND SILVER. 
Carpenter, H. F., & Son, Providence, R. I. 
Genesee Metal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. J. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 

METAL REFINERS—WHITE METAL. 

Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Toothill, John, Rochelle Park, N. J. 

METAL SPINNING. 

Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
Sievering, Philip, New York. 

METAL STAMPING. 

Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 

METAL, SILVER PLATED SHEET. 

Benson, H. K. & F. S., Glen Ridge, N. J. 

METAL TURNINGS, DROSSES, RESIDUES, ETC., 

BUYERS OF. 
Culbert, The John C., Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, New York. 
Globe Metal Co., Chicago, Ill. | 

- Jilinois Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McLaughlin’s Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Whipple & Choate, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Pittsburg Smelting & Refining Co., Greensburg, 


> 


Pa. 
Smith, The Morton B., Co., New York. 
MOLD DRYERS, PORTABLE (see also Foundry 
Supplies). 
Monarch Eng. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 
Rockwell Furnace Co., Mew York. 
MOLD SPRAYING MACHINES. 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 
MOLDS, INGOT (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Leiman Bros., New York. 
Monarch Eng. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
bury, Conn. 
MOLDING MACHINES (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Hannifin Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers’ Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MUNTZ METAL—SHEETS, RODS, BOLTS, NAILS, 
ETC. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bedford, 
Mass. 
NAILS (see name of metal wanted). 
NICKEL. 
Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 0. 
Hendricks Brothers, New York. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NICKEL CASTINGS. 
Dow Cheinical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 0. 
NICKEL SALTS (see also Platers’ Supplies). 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
NICKEL. SILVER TUBES. 
Wells, A. H., & Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
OILS, TEMPERING AND LUBRICATING. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Swan & Finch Co., New York. 
OVENS (see also Core Ovens), 
Gehnrich, Hermann, New York. 


er COMPOUNDS (see also Foundry Sup- 
plies). 

Paxson, J. W. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stevens, Frederic B., Detroit, Mich. 


PERFORATING, SHEET METAL. 
Rochester Perforating Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


PHOSPHOR-BRONZE—INGOTS, CASTINGS, ETC. 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia. 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. 
Crescent Phosphorized Metal Co., Phlledelphis, Pa. 
Globe Metal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago, IH. 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reeves, Paul S., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 


PHOSPHOR-BRONZE—SHEETS, WIRE, RODS, 
ETC, 


Phosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pilling Brass Co., Waterbury, ‘Conn. 

Reeves, Paul S., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J. 
PHOSPHOR-COPPER. 

Crescent Phosphorized Metal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lang, R. F., New York. 

Reeves, Paul ., & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., The, New 


Water. 


| 
PICKLING MACHINES, AUTOMATIO, 


PHOSPHOR-TIN. 
Crescent Phcsphorized Metal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lang, R. F., New York. 
Malta Metal Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. | 


PHOSPHORUS. 
Crescent Phosphorized Metal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bliss, B. .W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Schmitz, August, Dusseldorf, Germany. 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 
PLATERS’ COMPOUND (see also Platers’ Supplies). 

Swan & Finch Co., New York. 


PLATERS’ METAL (see also Platers’ Supplies). 
Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 
Pilling Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


PLATERS’, POLISHERS’ AND GALVANIZERS' 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 
Bennett-O'Connell-Stephens Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Burns, E. Reed, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Canning, W., & Co., Birmingham, England. 
Cleveland Platers’ Supply Co., Cleveland, O. 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dow Chemical Manufacturing Co., Mansfield, 0. 
Finkell-Hachmeister Co., Pittsburg, Ia. 
Hanson & Van Winkle Co., Newark, N. J. 
International Chemical Co., Camden, N. J. 
Klipstein, A., & Co., New York. 
Levett Mfg. Co. Matawan, N. J. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Miller Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 
Obermayer, The s.. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York. 
Stevens, Frederic B., Detroit, Mich. 
Swan & Finch Co., New York. 
U. 8S. Electro Galvanizing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York. 
PNEUMATIC COUNTERSHAFTS. 

Manufacturers’ Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill. 
POLISHING AND BUFFING MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES (see also Platers’ Supplies). 

Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Leiman Brothers, New York. 

Middleditch, Benj., Detroit, Mich. 

New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Pfleghar Hardware Specialty Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 
POLISHING BELTS, ENDLESS (see also Platers’ 
Supplies). 


Ames Sword Co., Chicopee, Mass. 
POTASH (see also Platers’ Supplies). 
International Chemical Co., Camden, N. J. 
Finkell-Hachmeister Co., Pittsburg, I'a. 
Klipstein, A., & Co., New York. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
PRESSES, BENCH AND FOOT. 
Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Baird Machine Co., Oakland, Conn. 
Ferracute Machine Co., The Bridgeton, N. J. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 
PRESSES, COINING. 
Bliss, BE. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ferracute Machine C., The, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 
PRESSES, DROP. 
Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Bliss, BE. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ferracute Machine Co., The, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 
PRESSES, POWER. 
Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 
Bliss, BE. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Ferracute Machine Co., The, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Garrison, A., Foundry Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Schmitz, August, Dusseldorf, Germany. 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 
Watson-Stillman Co., New York. 
PRESSURE BLOWERS (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Teiman Bros., New York. 
Monarch Eng. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
PYROMETERS. 
Bristol Co.. The, Waterbury. Conn. 
Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


RIVETS (see name of metal wanted). 
RIVETING MACHINES. 
Shuster, The F. B., Co., New Haven, Conn. 
ROLL-GRINDING MACHINES. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn, 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 
ROLLS, CHILLED AND SAND. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.. Ansonia. Conn. 
Garrison, A., Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburg. 


Pa. 
Philadelpala Roll & Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 


York. 


bury, Conn. 


ROLLS FOR CRIMPING AND CORRUGATING. 
Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROLLS, JEWELERS’. 
Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Leiman Bros.. New York. 
Oliver, W. W., Manufacturing Co., The, Buffalo, 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 
bury, Conn. 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY. 
Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Garrison, A., Foundry & Machivre Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa. 
Oliver, W. W., Manufacturing Co., 
hiladelphia Roll & Machine Co., 
l’a. 
Schmitz, August, Dusseldorf, Germany. 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Waterbury Farre! Foundry & Machine Co., Water 
bury, Conn. 
SAND, FIRE (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York 
SAND, MOLDING (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York 
SAND BLASTS (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Leiman Bros., New York. 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Da. 
SAND MIXING MACHINES, 
Paugborn, ‘Thos. W., Company, New York. 
SAND SIFTERS (see also Foundry Supplies), 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
SAWDUST, BOXWOOD, FOR DRYING PURPOSES. 
Sommers, John, Son, Newark, N. 
SAWDUST DRYING-OUT BOXES. 
Steiner, E. E., Newark, N. J. 
SHEARS, POWER. 
Bliss, KB. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.,- Ansonia, Conn. 
Garrison, A., Foundry Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn. 


Water 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, 


Waterbury Fariel Foundry & Machine Co., Water 
bury, Conn. 
Watson-Stillman Co., New York. 
SHEET METAL STRAIGHTENING, CUTTING 


AND FORMING MACHINERY. 
Atias Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Raird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 
Bliss, B. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Furrel Foundry & Machine Co., Conn. 
Schmitz, August, Dusseldorf, Germany. 
Shuster, The, F. B., Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Torrington Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Conn 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water 
bury, Conn. 

SHERARDIZING. 

Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland, 0 
SHERARDIZING OVENS. 

Gehnrich, Hermann, New York. 
SILICON, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York. 


SILICON-COPPER. 
Klectric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Lockport, 
N. 
lang, R. F., New York. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York. 


SILVER INGOTS, BARS, PLATES, ETC. 
Renziehausen, Wm. F., Newark, N. J. 


SILVER OXYDIZING FLUID. 
Carpenter, H. F., & Son, Providence, R. I. 


SILVER, ROLLED STERLING. 
Jackson, John J., Co., Newark, N. J. 
Leach & Garner Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. J. 


SILVER TUBES. 
Leuch & Garner Co., 


SILVER WIRE. 
Jackson, John J., Co., 
Leach & Garner Co., 


SMELTERS, SWEEP. 
Carpenter, Ti. F., & Son, Providence, R. I. 
Reaziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. J. 


SOLDER, ALUMINUM. 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y. 
Electrical Maintenance & Repair Co., Newark, 
N. J. 
Kemp, W. H., Co., New York. 
Hartmann Co... New York. 
U. 8S. Reduction Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SOLDER, BRAZING. 
Hoyt Metal Co., New York. 
Hussey, C. G., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Linton & Co., Providence, R. I. 
McLaughlin's Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Shimer, H. M., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLDER, GOLD. 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Newark, N. J. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


IAnton & Co., Providence, R. I. 
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BOLDER, SILVER. 

Jackson, Jonn J., & Co., Newark, N. J. 
leach & Garner Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
Linton & Co., Providence, R. IL. 

SOLDER, TINNERS’. 

Eagle Smelting & Refining Co., New York. 
Hoyt Metal Co., New York 

McLaughlin's Sons Co., Brocklyn, N. Y. 

North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 

SOLDERING. FLUX. 

Sandoval Zine Co., Bast St. Louis, I. 

SPELTER. 

Hegeler Bros., Danville, Il. 

Hendricks Bros., New York. 

Illinois Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il 

Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 

Matthiesen & Hegeler Zine Co., La Salle, Ill. 
McLaughlin's Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., The, New York. 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Sandoval Zine Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Shimer, H. M., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPINNING, SHEET METAL. 

Pole. J. J., Geneva, N. Y. 

SPRUE CUTTERS (see also Foundry Supplies). 
Bliss, B. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Middleditch, Benj., Detroit, Mich. 

Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shuster, The F. B., Co., New Haven, Conn. 

Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

BTAMPING, SHEET METAL. 

Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland, 0. 

STEEL TUBES. 

Bliwood Ivins Tube Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

TACKS (see name of metal wanted). 

TANKS, ELECTROPLATERS’ (see also Platers’ 

Supplies). 
Stearns, The A. T., Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 

TANKS, DROSS REFINING. 

Metal Dross Econemy Co., Bristol, Conn. 

TIME RECORDERS, ELECTRIC. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


THE METAL INDUSTRY. 


TIN, PIG BAR AND BLOCK. 
Hendricks Brothers, New York. 
Leavitt, C. W., & Co., New York. 
McLaughlin's Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. 
North American Smelting Co., Pulledcivhte, Pa. 
Richards & Co., Boston aas, 
Standard Rolling Mills, "Brooklyn, ¥. 
TIN, SHEET BLOCK. 
Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Toothill, John. Rochelle Park, N. 
TRIPOLI FLOUR, STONE, FILTERS, ETC. (see 
also Platers’ Supplies). 
American Tripoli Co., Seneca. Mo. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
TUBE EXPANDFRS. 
Watson-Sti'lman Co., New York. 


TUBES (see name of metal wanted). 


TUMBLING AND PLATING BARRELS (see also 

Foundry Supplies and Platers’ Supplies). 

Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 

Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 0. 

Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland, O. 

Middleditch. Benj.. Detroit, Mich. 

Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 

Taxson, J. W.. Co.. Philadelphia, Ia. 

Sly, W. W., Cleveland, 0. 

United Wire & Supply Co., Providence, R. I. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. 

TYPE, LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METALS. 
Eagle Smelting & Refining Co., New York. 
Hoyt Metal Co., New York. 

Tilinols Smelting & Refining Co.. Chicago, Tl. 
North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WHITE METAL CASTINGS. 

Lovell, F. H.. & Co., Arlington, N. J. 
Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Toothill, John, Rochelle Park, N. J. 

WHITE METAL INGOTS. 

Eagle Smelting & Refining Co., New York. 
Hoyt Metal Co., New York. 

WHITE METAL ROLLING FOR THE TRADE. 
Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Toothill, John, Rochelle Park, N. J. 

WHITE METAL TUBES. 

French Manufacturing Co., The, Wetesbarg, Conn. 


WIRE (see name of metal wanted). 


WIRE CLOTH. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WIRE GOODS MANUFACTURERS. 
Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 
WIRE MILL EQUIPMENT. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn. 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Water 
bury, Conn. 
WIRE NAILS, ALL METALS. 
John Hassell, Inc., New York. 


WIRE SIGNS AND WIRE WORK. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
WIRE SPRINGS, COILED. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleveland, 0. 
WIRE STRAIGHTENING AND FORMING MA. 
CHINERY. 
Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn. 
Pangborn, Thos. W., Company, New York. 
Shuster, The F. B., Co., New Haven, Conn. 
WIRE WHEEL AND HAND BRUSHES (see also 
Foundry Supplies and Platers’ Supplies). 
Blumenthal, Hermann, & Co., New York. 
Osborn Mfg. Co., The, Cleveland, O. 
ZINC, CHLORIDE OF. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Sandoval Zinc Co., East St. Leuis, Ill. 


ZINC DUST. 
Klipstein, A., & Co., New York. 
Leavitt, C. W., Co., New Yors. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 


ZINC BATTERY PLATES. 
Matthiesen & Hegeler Zine Co., La Salle, Ill. 
ZINC SALTS, COMMERCIAL. 
McKesson & Robbins, New York. 
Sandoval Zine Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
ZINC, SHEET AND PLATE. 
Ulinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 
Matthiesen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, Il. 
National Sheet Metal Co., Peru, Ill. 
Pulling Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Platt Bros. Co., Conn. 
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A—Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia Pa........ 


Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburg, Pa.. 49 | 


Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J 
American Manganese Bronze Co., New York..... 50 


American Tripoli Co., Semeea, 27 
Ames Sword Co., Chicopee, Mass.............+4. 21 
Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., New York........ 32 
Anthony, H. M., Co., New York............05. 2 
Atlas Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn............ 17 | 
B—Baird Machine Co., Oakville, Conn.......... 27 | 
Baltimore > gad Smelting & Rolling Co., Bal- 
Bates & Peard “Annealing Furnace Co., New 
Bennett-0'C ll- Co. , Chicago, Ill..... 19 | 
Benson, H. K. 8., & Co., Glen Ridge, N. J. 32 | 
Birkenstein, 8., Sons, Chicago, 35 
Blumenthal, ‘Hermann, New York.......... seve! an 
Bogue, Chas. J., Electric Co., New York. os 2] 
Brand, 8. H., Co., Chicago, 11 |} 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn......... y 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn.............. 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Dovlestown. O0......... 
Buckeye Products Co., Cincinnati, O........... . 13 | 
Buffalo Tube Co., Buffalo, N. eee 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Buffalo, N. Y. ..... eee | 
Burns, Reed, Brooklyn, N. 
C—Canning & Co., W., Birmingham, England... | 
Capitol Brass Works, Detroit, Mich............. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Fajls, N. Y. ........ } 
Carpenter, H. F., & Son, Providence, R. 1....... 


Celluloid Zapon Co., New 
Cleveland Platers’ Supply Co., Cleveland, O 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleveland, O 
Clum & Atkinson, Rochester, N. Y 
Constant, C. L.. New 
Crescent Phosphorized Metal Co., Phila., Pa.... 
D—Davis, George C., Detroit, Mich............ 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit, Mich..... 
Detroit Testing Laboratory; Detroit, Mich...... 
Dings Blectro-Magnetic Separator Co., Milwau- 


gue 


Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J..... 2 
Dow Chemical Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 0........... 52 

—Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, New York 35 
‘xyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., New York.......... 28 
Electrical M. & R. Co., Newark, N. J........... 21 
—s Smelting & ‘Aluminum Co., Lockport, 

miwoed Ivins Tube Works, Philadelphia, Pa.... 33 

Eureka Poenmatic Spray Co., New York........ 2s 
F—Fairfield Aluminum Foundry Corp., Fairfield, 


Farrell Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn... 16 
Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton, N. J....... 
Finkell-Hachmeister Chem. Co., Pittsburg, Pa... 52 


Flinn, Frederic B., Newark, N. J.............. aa 
Foster Machine Co., Blkhart, Ind........... coe 
Foundry Specialty Co., Cincinnati, 0....... 123 


French Manufacturing Co.,. Waterbury, Conn... 33 
G—Garrison, A., Foundry Co.; Pittsburg, Pa.... 17 


Page. 
Gautier, J. H., & Co., Jersey City, N. J........ 2 
Gehnrich, Hermann, New 20 
General Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa......... 2 
Genesee Metal Co., Rochester. - 50 
Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland, 0... 21 
Globe Metal Co., Chicago, 35 


Globe Piating Co., Mansfield, 38 
H—Hanson & Van Winkle, Newark, N. J.24 and 25 
Hartmann Co., New York p 


Hawley Down Draft Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 
9 
Hegeler Bros., Danville, 34 
Hendricks Bros., New York 
Hofeller, Theo., & Co., Buffalo, N. Y....... oon ae 
Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich................ 10 
| Hussey, C. G., & Co., Pittsburg, Pa....... doces an 
| T—Ideal Furnace Co., Chester, Pa............. 6 
Illinois Smelting & Refining Co., Chicago, Ill.. 35 
Sine Oo., Pere, 34 
International Chemical Co., Camden, N. J...... 52 
J—Jackson, J. J., Co., Newark, N. J.......... 33 
K—Kemp, W. H., Co., New York.............. 49 
Klipstein, A., & Co., 25 
| Knickerbocker Co., The, Jackson, Mich.......... 19 
T—Lang, BR. F., New 49 
Leach & Garner, Attleboro, Mass............... 2s 
©. Wi & HOW 36 
Levett Mfg. Co., Matawan, N. J...........0s: 29 
Light Mfg. & Foundry Co., 37 
Linton & Co., Providence, R. I......... 
Lovell, F. H., & Co., Arlington, N. 38 


M—Manufacturers’ Equipment Co., Chicago, Il. 18 
Matthiesen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La Salle, Ill... 34 


| MeCullough-Dalzell Crucible Co., Pittsburg, Pa.. 2 


McKesson & Robbins, New York ............... 25 
Metal Dross Economy Co., Bristol, Conn........ 10 
Middlediteh, Benj., Detroit, Mich............. - 6 
Miller Electric Co., Newark, N. J. ........605. 21 
Monarch Eng. & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md...... 3 
Moore, Langdon. Washington, D. C............. an 
Moussette Co., 0. J., Brooklyn, N. Y............ 14 
W-—National Sheet Metal Co., Peru, Tll........ 34 
New Era Lustre Co., New Haven, Conn......... 28 
New Jersey Zine Co., New York............ ose ae 
N. Y¥. Brick & Paving Co., Syracuse, N. Y..... 20 
Nikolas, G. J., & Co., Chicago, IN.............. 29 


North American Smelting Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 50 


O—Obermayer Co., The 8.. Cincinnati, O...... 12 
Oliver Mfg. Co., W. W., Buffalo, N. Y......... 17 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O0...........6c00055 12 
Otte Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa....... 16 
P—Paige Retort & Crucible Co., Taunton, Mass. 11 
Pangborn, Thomas W., Company, New York. 1 
Paxson, J. W., Co., Philadelphia, er 
Pfleghar Hardware "Specialty Co., New Haven, 


Page. 
Phenix Tube Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.....-...+++- 32 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Roll & Machine Co.......... 17 
hosphor Bronze Smelting Co., Ltd., Phila., Pa. 50 
Pilling Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn............ 33 
Pittsburgh Saeitng & Refining Co., Greensburg, ‘ 
Piatt Bros. & Co., ‘The, Conn...... 4 
Pole, J. J., Geneva, 38 
Potter's Kiln & Tool Chicago, Ill........ 6 
Proctor, Chas. H., Arlington, N. J........ iecse 
R—Reeves, P. S., & Son, Phila., Pa.......... 50 
Renziehausen, Wm. F., Co., Newark, N. J.33 and 36 
Richards & Co., Boston, Mass............-.-++- 49 
Riverside Metal Co., Riverside, N. J..........-- 32 
Rochester Perforating Co., Rochester, N. Y..... 38 
Rockwell Furnace Co., New York...........--. 5 
Rockwell, W. 8., Co., New York.............-. 6 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., New York. 50 
Ross-Tacony Crucible Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... 10 
S—Sandoval Zine Co., Chicago, Il....... 34 and 36 
Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, Ill........... 28 
Schmitz, Walmaschinenfabrik, August, Dussel- 
Schweizer, Max, Bridgeport, Conn............-.- 38 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn...........-. 32 
Seidel, R. B., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa............ 9 
Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn.............- 82 
Shimer, H. M., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa..... soe 
Shonberg, 1., Brooklym, BM. 35 
Shuster, F. B., Co., New Haven, Conn......... 14 
Slade Tubing Co., Pawtucket, R. I............ 33 
Sly, W. W., Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0............ 15 
Smith Foundry Supply Co., J. D., Cleveland, 0. 8 
Smith, M. B., Co., New York..... Etbtacbcs ces 35 
Sommer’s, J., Sons, Newark, N. J...........-.++ 2 
Souther, Henry, Eng. Co., Hartford, Conn...... 39 
Standard Rolling Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y........ 35 
St. Joseph Lead Co., New York............ cae» O8 
Stearns, A. T., Lamber Co., Boston, Mass...... 23 
Steiner, E. B., Newark, N. J.......0ceeeeeeeee- 20 
Stevens, Frederic B., Detroit, Mich............ 30 
Swan & Finch Co., New York ..............--- 23 
T—Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co., New Bed- 
Taylor, R. J., Ine., “Philadelphia, Pa 9 
Thompxon. H. L., Waterbury, 39 
Toothill, John, Rochelle Park, N. J........... . 33 
Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn.......... 16 
Turner Machine Co., Philadelphia, Pa........... 14 


U—U. 8. Bilectro Galvanizing Co., Brooklyn, 
U. Reduction Co., Chicago, Il. 
United Wire & Supply Co., Providence, 3 
W—waterbury Brass Co.. Waterbury, Conn... °2 
Waterbury Crucible Co., Waterbury, Conn...... 11 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., 


an 
Watson-Stillman Co., New York 16 
Wells, A. H., & Co., Waterbury, Conn......... 33 
Whipple & Choate, Bridgeport, 96 


Williams, Roy, Fremont, Ohio...............-. 38 
Z—Zucker & Levett & Loeb Co., New York.... 22 
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ALUMINUM AMERICA 


Ingot, Pittsburgh, Pa. Castings, 
Sheet, 


| | Tubing, 


ire, 


Bars, Moulding. Prices on Application 


| ROY AL 
Books on 


Phosphor Copper 


TWO QUALITIES: 
Books on 10 or 15% Phosphorous Guaranteed 
Mechanics This og has been thoroughly tested and 


> . The percentage of phosphorus contained is either 
OO to on ating 10% or 15%, no more, no less. If applied to the same 


composition results will always be the same. No 


ROYAL PHOSPHOR COPPER 10 and 15% 
PHOSPHORUS. 


Articles on ROYAL MANGANESE COPPER 25/30% 


ROYAL SILICON COPPER 20 or 30% 


° ROYAL PHOSPHOR TIN 5% PHOSPHORUS 
All Subjects ROYAL METALLIC MANGANESE 99% FINE 


ROYAL REFINED FERRO-MANGANESE 92% 


RELATING TO THE FOUNDING, FINISHING, 
PLATING AND POLISHING OF THE NON- 
FERROUS METALS ARE FURNISHED BY 


All percentages are guaranteed 


THE METAL INDUSTRY FR. F. LANG 
61 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK 31 & 33 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


WwW Hi GC | O ROLLERS AND OF 
. . @g Pure Aluminum in Sheets and Foil to thinness of iou9 Of an inch. 


Aluminum in Ingots, Sheets, Rods, Wire and Tubing. ote Aluminum Solder and Rivets 
Platers’ Silver and Battery Plate 999 Fine. Platers’ Brass, Oreide and German Silver 
ALUMINUM LEAP AND POWDER FOR DECORATIVE PURPOSES 
BRONZE LIQUID FOR MIXING THE POWDER SEND FOR PRICE LIST 
165-167 SPRING STREET, N. W. Gor. of West Broadway, NEW YORK 


See Pages 40, 41, 42 
For Want Advertisements. 


4 
j 
for the scrap : 
SOLE ACENT 
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GENESEE METAL COMPANY 


Formerly the Metal Department of 
HAZARD, COATES & BENNETT CO. 


Smelters and Refiners 
OF METALS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PAUL S. REEVES & SON 


1417 Catherine Street, PHILADELPHIA 
CASTINGS AND INGOTS 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE, MANGANESE BRONZE, 
COMPOSITION METALS, BABBITT METALS 
ACID-RESISTING BRONZE 
WHITE BRASS PHOSPHOR COPPER 


GASTINGS UP TO 20,000 POUNDS IN WEIGHT. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Spare s Manganese Bronze 
{PROPELLER WHEELS Guaranteed 
SHAFTS Tensile 


Strength 
and 75,000 Ibs. 
CASTINGS Per Square Inch 
Quick Shipments 
AMERICAN 
MANGANESE 99 JOHN STREET 
BRONZE CO. NEW YORK 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


High Grade Ingot Metals 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 
Plastic Bronze for bearings of all kinds 


Phosphor Bronze of standard specification 


Manganese Bronze for castings — requiring great 
Strength 


Composition Ingot according to specification, etc 
THE AJAX METAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA BIS MINCHAM, ALA 


North American Smelting Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


Phospher Broaze and Brass, 
Manganese Bronze, Ingots and Castings, 
ingot Copper, ingot Grass, Anti-Acid Bronze, 
Babbitt, Type, Linotype and Stereotype Metals, 
Tinsers’ and Brazing Solders, 
Wire and Triangular Solders, 
Lead and Block Tin Pipe 


Climax Bronze, 


Bar Tin, 


MANGANESE: METAL 


Fused 98-99% Pure. 
Manganese-Copper 
Phosphor-Copper 
Silicon-Copper 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical (0. 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE SMELTING 


2200 Washington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ELEPHANT BRAND 


ELEPHANT 


BRAND METAL 
“ 
J CASTINGS, 
B ” STAMPINGS, 
and FORGINGS 


CASTINGS for all purposes 
RODS for Bushings, Pinions, Pumps, Ete. 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
TRADE SECRETS IN 
MIXED TALS 


QUALITY, INTEGRITY and ENTERPRISE, 
these are our foundation stones. 


HOYT METAL COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York City 


Largest Manufacturers of Mixed White Metals in the World. 


BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS, TYPE METALS, 
CASTING METALS, SPECIAL ALLOYS 


CHICAGO Address Dept. D LONDON 


FOR INDEX OF ADVERTISEMENTS SEE PAGE 48 


a 
| 
| rrr . important part of the mixture is Drains. 
No, 2. Owing to the nature of the business a buyer’s best safe 
an ee guard is to deal with an absolutely reliable house. 
4 
Wire, Rods, Sheets, and Sele 
Ete. in the U.S. 
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REAR VIEW SHOWING CHAIN OILER AND OIL RESERVOIR. 


No. Polishing 


AND 


Buffing Lathe 


The makers of Polishing and Buffing Lathes, 
as well as other equipment for the finishing of 
work, must design their machines to meet with 
the modern demand for the purpose for which 
they are built. 

Our Polishing and Buffing Lathes are made 
from the best gray iron, and the spindles are 
a from hardened steel turned and ground 
to ht. 

This illustration shows our No. 10 Lathe with 
tight and loose pulley to belt from overhead 
shaft. We also furnish this lathe with tight 
pulley to belt from countershaft. The spindle is 
1% in»through the bearings and 52 in. long. 

Our No. 5 catalogue gives full dimensions of 
this lathe and other sizes, as well as 


COMPLETE ELECTRO PLATING OUTFITS 
FOR NICKEL, COPPER, BRASS, BRONZE, 
ZINC, GOLD AND SILVER 


Write for Catalogue TMI 


Bennett - O'Connell - Stevens Co. 
97-99-101 So. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, 


DID YOU EVER STOP TO THINK 


of the annoyance and ex- 
pense of broken windows 
in your factory ? 

We make 


| WIRE CLOTH 


for all purposes. Also 


WIRE WORK 


of all kinds 
You should have our Catalogue “‘S’’ 


Write ws BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 
416 Terrace, BUFFALO, H. Y. 


GAS AND 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


FOUR POWERFUL ENDORSEMENTS. 
Nearly 100,000 satisfied users throughout the world. 
Every Holland submarine torpedo boat in commission driven 
by an ‘‘Otto.”’ 
f 80 leading technical schools, universities, and other in- 
stitutions use the “Otto” for demonstrating purposes. 
On the favored list of insurance companies everywhere. 
Send for Catalogue ‘‘G.”’ 


THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, PHILA., PA. 


WHY DON’T YOU STOP THAT 
WOODEN BARREL LEAK? 


Here’s how our customers talk: 


The Cleveland Wire Spring Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Dear Sirs:— 

The other day we noticed your characteristic advertise 
ment in which is portrayed the customary appearance of 
the wooden shop barrel next to one of your steel ones and 
were reminded of our own experience with your Steel Shop 
Barrels. 


We did not appreciate what an awful leak the wooden- 
barrel expense was until we had made comparison at the 
end of the first steel-shop-barrel year. We found a clear 
profit of over 15% at the end of the first year and more 
than 100% profit each year since, and the Steel Barrels 
bought more than three years ago are as good as new ex- 
cept for the loss of some of the paint. 

Je used to spend $6.00 to $10.00 per month for second- 
hand sugar oe apple barrels for shop use. In t905 we 
bought about forty Steel Shop Barrels from you, and have 
not spent a cent since. They are destined to save us a 
great many times their cost. 

Respectfully yours, 
The Globe Machine & Stamping Co., 
A. F. Schroeder, Sec’t-Treas. 


STEEL SHOP BOXES. SHEET STEEL SPECIALTIES 
We also make Coiled Wire Springs of all kinds 


CLEVELAND WIRE SPRING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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STRIPPER ROD 
STAIPPER ABUJUSTING SCALW 
| SWINGING FORM 
ORM MOLOEA PIVOT 


AQUUSTING SCAEW 
FOR STROKE OF 


No. 3. Baird Automatic Four-Slide 


AUTOMATIC 
FOUR-SLIDE 

WIRE-FORMING 
MACHINES 


This new form holder has the advantage of al- 
lowing the use of either a stationary form, or one 
swinging about a pivot as shown, in the same sup- 
porting bracket. 


Taking out the pivot pin allows the form holder 
to be withdrawn, when a solid or stationary form 
can be inserted, being clamped in place by the cap. 


You can easily see that the swinging form al- 
lows of GREATER SPEED than the cumber- 
some sliding form, there being no heavy parts to 
move. 

Made in 6 sizes, working wire up to 3-8” dia, 
x 15” long. 


Better send for a copy of BULLETIN 100. 


THE BAIRD MACHINE CO. 
OAKVILLE, CONN., U.S. A. 


Telegrams 
BAIRDMACHN, WATERBURY 


Western Union Code 


Gehnrich 


OVEN 


Used for 
Japanning 
Lacquering 
Enameling 
Core Baking 
Drying 
Tempering 
Sherardizing 


STANDARD SIZE OVEN. 


HERMANN GEHNRICH, Manutacturer 


518 Water Street, NEW YORK 


STANDARD SIZE OVEN KNOCKED DOWN 


Annealing Without Oxidation 
by Automatic Machines 


BATES @ PEARD ANNEALING FURNACE CO. 
Cc. M. DALLY, Agent, 29 Broadway, N. Y. 


NO PICKLING Large Saving in Labor and Fuel 
NO SCALE Illustrated Catalogue Sent on Application. 
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A NEW BOOK FOR PLATERS 
PRACTICAL ELECTRO PLATING 


A guide for the electroplater, giving complete instructions for the 
arrangement of the shop, the installation of the plant, polishing, pla- 
ting, buffing, and lacquering. By W. L. D. Bedell. 5% x 8 inches, 
244 pages, 110 illustrations, Price $2.00. 


THE METAL INDUSTRY 
Gi Beekman Street, NEW YORK 


The Steiner Sectional Portable Ovens 


Designed to meet special conditions. 


DRYING OUT BOXES 
Fitted with steam coils or gas 
where steam is not available, Send for 
Catalogue. 


E. STEINER, GO UNION ST., NEWARK, 1. 


/ | 
| 
4 Sg | 
‘NG MAC 
Detail of the Swinging Former 
_ 
> 4 >... 
, 100-S 
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f 
Heated by gas and adaptable for many 
lines of manufacture. Used for Japan- 
. ning, Enameling, Baking and Drying. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL 
THAT IS NEWEST AND BEST 


IN 
EQUIPMENT AND 


VICTOR WHITE POLISH 


For imparting a fine 


The “IXL” Lathe 


For Grinding and SUPPLIES FOR 


Polishing. 

Detachable Spindle, Electro-Platers 
Strong, Efficient, 

Polishers, Buffers 


Belt runs to shaft 
overhead or through 
floor. 


Galvanizers 


lustre to nickel-plated 
work. 


Tripoli and Crocus 
Composition 


CARBONATE of 
COPPER and 
WICKEL SALTS 


JHIAVE you heard 
of the remarkable 
records made by our 
new 


riplex Buff ? 


How it gives double 
the wear? 

How it saves one fifth 
the composition? 
How it can beremade 
to original size 
when worn down? 


See cut below. 


_ Direct-Connected Generator Set, Size G. G., Type 8S. H. 
luow Voltage Generators, 25 to 12,500 Amperes Capacity. 
Standard or Three Wire Systems. 


TWO-BAR 
SILVERITE 
NICKEL 


Send for 
Description. 
Also Anodes 


of all metals 
made. 


THE 1908 
ROTOPLATER 


Plating and Finishing 
at one operation in 
Nickel,Copper, Zinc, 
Brass or Bronze. 


Small sample lots 
plated free to demon- 
strate its efficiency. 


See cut below. 


New York City, U.S. A. 


Complete Plants Installed and All Supplies for Electro Plating an 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER WHEN WRITING. 


Electro-galvanizing Outfits Without Royalty on Solution 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


d Polishing 


Se 
hy 
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MECHANICAL ELECTRO-PLATING APPARATUS 


Patented June 22, 1897, Feb. 24, 1903, Oct. 11, 1901. 
Other patents pending. 


The most efficient plating apparatus in the marke: 
Over 500 in use by the trade. 


We will finish sample lots of work without charge. 


This apparatus is a proved money saver where sma!! 
work is to be plated. Can be used in Nickel, Copper, 
Brass, Zine and Silver Solutions. 


No Stringing. No Wire Used. No Metal Plating 
Trays or Baskets. No Unstringing. No Loss of Meta). 

Capacity: 50 lbs. to 500 Ibs., according to size. 

Basket can be removed at will—without interfering 


with drive. In larger sizes basket is raised and lowered 
automatically. 


Useful for plating: Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, Screws, 
Buckles, Ferrules, Typewriter and Sewing Machine 
Parts, Lamp Fixtures, Saddlery and Trunk Hardwar’ 


Carriage Trimmings, Screw Tops, Shells, Stove Fittings. 
STYLE “B” Locks, Keys and small work. 


Apparatus is Used for Electro-Galvanizing Small Articles 
We Can Furnish a List of Over 200 Users of this Apparatus. Many of the Larger Firms Are Using 10 or more 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN No. 113 


The HANSON & VAN WINKLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Dynamos from 50 to 5,000 Ampere Capacity, and all Supplies for Electro-deposition. 
WRITE FOR BULLETINS 105 and 112) 


Main Office and Factory 


Branches 
219-221 Market Street, _ 28 South Canal Street, 


NEWARK, N. J., U. 5. A. CHICAGO, ILL., U. 5. A. 


PATENT AUTOMATIC SELF-EMPTYING PLATING BARREL 


For Electro Calvanizing, Nickel, Brass and Copper Plating, etc. 


; Provided with Patent Apparatus for Automatically ; 
View while Plating. Washing, Drying, Delivering Material. View while Emptying. 


These Operations are Accomplished by Simply Reversing Motion of Barrel. 


ELECTRO PLATING AND GALVANIZING OUTFITS 


BY USE OF OUR PATENT HANDLING DEVICES SAVING OVER 50 PER CENT. IN LABOR COST. 


DYNAMOS UP TO 8,000 AMP. POLISHERS’ AND BUFFERS’ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES, CHEMICALS, ANODES (CURVED), LACQUERS, ETO. 


U. S. ELECTRO GALVANIZING CO. 


Meo 10 Park Ave BROOKLYN, WN. Y. “Send for Bulletin 69.” 


| 
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SOMETHING GOOD FOR THE POLISHING ROOM 
INDEPENDENT SPINDLE POLISHING AND BUFFING LATHE 


Forged Steel Clutches Double Friction Cones 
Hand Lever to Throw Clutch In or Out 
Made for Wear 


TWO SPINDLES DRIVEN BY ONE BELT 
DISPENSES WITH COUNTERSHAFT 

STOPS AND STARTS INSTANTLY EITHER END 
SAVES POWER, TIME AND SPACE 

REDUCES COST OF WORK SAVES MONEY 


Compute the time lost while one polisher changes wheels! This time 
can be saved, for the other man goes right on. Customers claim a saving 
of 50 hours per month. 


The lathe is strong; spindle of large diameter; boxes ample; babbitt 
bushings; ring oilers; can be belted from above or below 


SEND FOR BULLETIN No. 118 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO. | 
NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ Peerless W. CANNING « Co. 
Polishing Wheel) | BIRMINGHAM 


A rim of pieces:of leather set (ENGLAND) 


edgewise on a center of wood 
and held firmly by a metallic 
@ band on which they are strung. 
A very durable wheel for me- 
dium and heavy work. Not af- 
fected by atmospheric changes. 


Write for Circular ‘“PW.’’ 


THE PFLEGHAR 


HARDWARE SPECIALTY CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


For Electroplating, 
Electretyping and 
Electro - Galvaniz- 
ing in single, two 
and three voltages 
60 to 10000 Am- Manufacturers of 
peres, 3 to 30 Velte 


Shunt, compound ELECTRO-PLATING & POLISHING 


and separately ex- 
ed 


MACHINERY, MATERIALS & CHEMICALS 


ee. CAS. J. BOGUE LOW VOLTAGE DYNAMOS from 20 to 3000 Amperes 
ELECTRIC CO. for Electro-Depositing, Metal Refining, etc. CANNING'S 
513:515 Weet “SPECIAL” Nickel Salts, “LUSTRE” Polishing Composition. 
29th Street 
oS a NEW YORK Contractors to H. M. Government and other Gevernments, 
Cable Address MACHELECT” *Phone, 681 Chelsee Reliways, etc. Established 17665 


+) 
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A good name is more to be desired than great riches. 


STANDARD WHITE FINISH 


It signifies purity. We propose keeping up the standard we have 


set. If, therefore, you wish the best and at a reasonable price, try our 
Standard White Finish. 


Our TRIPOLI is made of tripoli. No sand added to get weight 
and which would reduce its efficiency. 


Not the cheapest, but the best. 


Order a sample lot and let us prove it. 


DETROIT FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO. 


| “IRE BR CK 
IRE BRI 
Detroit, OUNDRY SUPPLIES Windsor, | 
Mich. OUNDRY EQUIPMENT Ont. 


POLISHERS’ AND SUPPLIES 
Ask for Catalogue D ; 


We Solicit Inquiries For 
E. REED BURNS CAUSTIC POTASH, prime qualities 
SAL AMMONIAC for galvanizing and soldering 
PRUSSIATE OF SODA AND POTASH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


’ BARIUM CHLORIDE, FERRO PRODUCTS, 
Brass and N ickel Platers ZINC DUST (about 92% Metallic Zinc) 
Supplies AND OTHER CHEMICALS 
Get Our Prices Before Buying 
40 and 42 WITHERS STREET A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 
Branches: Betton, 122 Pearl St., N. Y. 
WRITE FOR PRICES ALSO 
WESTERN AGENCY 20 No. Desplaines Street, CHICAGO A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., Montreal, Queb.; Toronto, Ont. 


NICKEL SALTS AMYL ACETATE 
CYANIDE POTASH we nave nin 


| chemicals sold grade materia! 


BISMUTH CADMIUM 


FOR PLATERS AND BRASS MANUFACTURERS 


Correspondence Solicited 


McKESSON @ ROBBINS 


Manufacturing Chemists NEW’ YOR K | 


ie 
4 
| 
| 4 
prices. 
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; 


There Are Many Reasons Why 


OUR BOOKLET 


“Cleaning by Electricity” 


SHOWS THE WAY. 


ITS FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


Cleveland Platers Supply Co. 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


1838 Central Ave., S. E. 


If You Make 


Buffing Compositions, Metal Polishes, 
Polishing Rouges, Scouring Soaps, 
Cleaning Compounds, or anything of 
similar nature, you ought to investi- 
gate 


Missouri Tripoli Flour 


it may be better suited for your 
purposes than the material you 
now use. If may save you 
money. 


MISSOURI TRIPOLI FLOUR is made in all 
grades and colors—‘Rose,” “Cream” and 
“White.” It is the most effective VERY FINE 
abrasive known. Our finest grade—“Air Dust” 
—is an impalpable powder, and yet a very fine 
abrasive. 
MUSSOURI TRIPOLI STONE, it its natural 
state, or the flour, will absorb 50% of its 
own weight of fluids of the consistency of water. 
We also make TRIPOLI STONES FOR 
WATER FILTERS. 


Prices upon application. 


American Tripoli Company 
SENECA, MISSOURI 


Fine feathers may not always make 
fine birds 


BUT 


On Jewelry and Metal Novelties 
the finish sells the goods. 


OUR PRODUCTS 


give that class distinction which finds the 
ready market. 

Our C. P. Gold fer rese and Roman color 

Our Green Gold 

Our Oxidizing Fiuid for Silver 

Our 12, 14, 16 and 18 Karat Anodes 


H. F. CARPENTER & SON 


Gold and Silver Refiners 
Assayers and Sweep Smelters 


58 & 60 Page Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
THE C. P. COLD PEOPLE 


SWAN FINCH 


ESTABLISHED 1853. INCORPORATED 1892. 


Direct Importers of Palm, 
Cocoanut, Olive and Cod 


Refiners and Dealers in All 
Grades of Lubricating Oils 
and Greases, including 
Tempering Oils, Fish 
and Whale Oil 
Soaps, and 


PLATERS’ COMPOUND 


HOME OFFICE: 


151 Maiden Lane - New York 


25 
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‘“‘A Composition for Cheapness, 


and not for excellence of workmanship, is the most frequent and 
certain cause for the rapid decay and entire destruction of arts and 
manufacture.” 

The Lacquer has more to do with selling your goods than any 
other one thing. Why not use the reliable ‘*NIKOLAS” brands and 
thereby prevent destruction? 


G. J. NIKROLAS @ CO. 


85 Centre Street, NEW YORK 400 W. Van Buren Street, CHICAGO 


ZAPON LAGQUERS 


PLEASE 
THE LAGQUER MAN 
Easily Applied. Absolutely regular in quality. 
THE SALES DEPARTMENT 


Goods reach customers pertect in finish. 


THE PURGHASING AGENT 
Our prices are right—tull value for every dollar. 


CELLULOID ZAPON Stamford, conn. 


Sales Department 310 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK GITY Metropolitan Building 


We Try to Treat 
EBverybody Right 


Our Gustomers 
are Our Friends. 


GET IN LINE IT WILL PAY YOU WELL 


with your competitors and apply your Lacquer, 
Paint, Japan, etc., with the original Eureka 
Sprayer. Avoid infringements. Get the benefit 
of nine years of experience as_ specialists. 
Sprayers and Air Brushes for every purpose from 
$6.00 up. 


to acquaint yourself with the lacquers made 
by a company as successful as the Egyptian 
Lacquer Manufacturing Company. 

Its lacquers are shipped to you on approval 
if you are really interested. 

Consider what that means in the way of 


satisfaction and security. 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


152 FRONT STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


Get catalogue of New Record Sprayer. 


Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co., 


400 Canal Street NEW YORK 


‘ 


“New Lacquers HAVE QUALITY Quauiry 


“Quality is the anderlying principle of the most successful businesses.” 
The manufacturer who calls your attention to the low price of his product bas little else to talk about. While we try to keep within the bounds 


of Low Prices, we do not make a specialty of it. 
. We can satisfy anyone who is wise enough to see the value of the BEST regardless of the shade difference in the cost. 


THE NEW ERA LUSTRE CO. { 


ROUGES 


material saving 
especially adapted | for Gold, Sterling, Silver Plate 


and all solt metals. 


ROUGE CO., conn. 


LEACH & GARNER co. 


Leip) (CYAN 
) 
a 
eds 
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AND POLISHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Nickel Salts, 
Plating Dynamos, 
Lathes, 


MILLER ELECTRIC CO. 


16-20 William St., NEWARH, N. J. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
Platers’ and Polishers’ Supplies 
HIGH-CLASS POLISHING WHEELS 


For Grinding, Buffing and Polishing 
Makers of the Celebrated ‘‘WALRINE’’ Leather Wheel. 


AMES SWORD COMPANY 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


ENDLESS SEWED POLISHING BELTS 


Corr:spondence Solicited Discounts Quoted 


Electro- Plating Tanks 


A SPECIALTY 
Write for Prices 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. Neponset, Bosten, Mass. 


ELECTRO-PLATERS 


LOOK! 


Haven't you often wished for a device which 
would enable you to deposit in a plating bath 
an exact amount of metal, without watching 
current or time? Well, there ‘is one, and 
only one, device made for this purpose, the 


SANGAMO 
AMPERE-HOUR METER 


A meter which records with great accuracy 
the total quantity of current passed through 
it, independent of voltage, and thus gives per- 
fect control of the deposit in any plating bath. 
Used and approved by leading manufacturers 
of plated ware. 


Send NOW for Bulletin No. 15-P 


SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


- a 
Nickel Anodes, uiTing eels, 
, Etc. heels, Etc., Etc, 
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SCREW-MAKING MACHINERY 


The illustration opposite shows an im- 
proved Automatic Slotting Machine for 
cutting slots across the heads of screw 
blanks such as fillister head screws, stove 
bolts and other work of a similar nature. 

Our experiments and study preliminary 
to the designing of this machine were di- SCREW THREAD 
rected toward obtaining accurate work at 
a rapid rate of production and especial 
attention was paid to the rigidity and AUTOMATIC 
output of the slotter. We solicit in- vere 
quiries regarding this machine as well as 


descriptions or samples of the work to be 
done on it. 


THE WATERBURY FARREL 
aaa SCREW SLOTTING MACHINE FOUNDRY AND MACHINE co. ae 


CLEVELAND OFFICE, 1012 WILLIAMSON BLDG WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 


We also build Automatic Rivet and Nut Machinery, Thread Rolling Machines, Drop Presses, Automatic Drop Hammers for Forging, Chain Draw 
Benches, Hydraulic Machinery, Pumps, Accumulators, Power Presses, Rolling Mills, Shears, Slitters, Finishing 
Machinery for Sheet Brass, German Silver, etc. 


If you would be successful. you should follow methods already 
proven successful. 


Here comes a man who writes he has used my compositions and 
the result is stated in good plain English: 

“STEVENS’ TRIPOLI cuts harder, faster and much cleaner.” 

That is terse, clear and right to the point. He knows his busi- 
ness; if you want his address, I will send it to you. 

For “coloring up” brass castings, such as valves, brass fittings—spun brass or cast brass—use 
my “WHITE COLUMBIA COLORING” as a buffing composition on cotton buffs. It gives to 
brass the glory of gold. It is equally good on ordinary nickel plate. I say “ordinary,” meaning 
nickel castings with flat, bevel or smooth surface. 

If it is an ornamental nickel casting showing projections and indentations such as stove door 
panels, range skirts, etc., where the dead white finish is desired in the backgrounds, buff with 
“STEVENS’ SILVER FINISH” on a Spanish Felt Wheel; then the nickel takes on the lustre of 
silver. Any particles left are easily washed out. 


I manufacture the entire line of buffing compositions and pocket-book quality is their 
characteristic. 


I manufacture FOUNDRY FACINGS and FOUNDRY SUPPLIES, and the quality stamp ‘s 
on each article. This is an interesting subject. I wish you would write me about it. 


FREDBRIG B. STEVENS 


Gor. Larned and Third Streets, DETROIT, MIGH. 
Export Warehouse, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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